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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Jjf some late Periodical Publications, doubts 

ft 

have Been expressed, oftener than once, re- 
specting the authenticity of Dr. Campbeirs ^ 
Lectures lately published, particularly of 
those on Ecclesiastical History. And it 
has been mentioned, as a circumstance 
unusual, and afibrding ground for suspicion, 
that the name of. the Editor has never been 
given to the Public. That defect is now 
supplied. 

It is believed, that, in this part of the 
country, a doubt has never been entertained 
on the subject by any body. There are 
hundreds of persons living, who can attest 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

 

the sentiments to be the same they heard 
, delivered by the Author in the Divinity 
Hall of M arischal College ; and, as all the 
Lectures excited uncommon attention, many 
of the hearers can recognise the expression, 
in a great number of passages throughout 
the volumes published. But there is other 

 

evidence, which it may be proper to moD- 
tiori ; and the Editor, from the friendship 
and confidence with which the late Dr. 
Campbell honoured him, has it in his 
power to put the authenticity of all the 
posthumous publications beyond a doubt. 
The original Manuscripts are still preserved, 
and, were: it necessary, can be produced. 
This is a fact which many persons know. -^ x 

The Lectures on Ecclesiastical History 
were the only part of his course intended 
by the Author for the press, and were 
carefully revised^ and transcribed by his 
own hand. His other Lectures were first 
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delivered in the years 1772 and 1 77> ; ,and 
the Author c6]^tinued^ during his Professor- 
ship, tQ read them to the Students, as they 
had been at first composed. Indeed, they * 
were written so closely, as to admit very 

little addition or alteration. With these 

I*' 

some freedom has been taken by the 
Edkor, who has omitted several things that 

 

appeared tb be repetitions, and corrected a 
few verbal inaccuracies of no great mo- 
ment. All Dr. Campbell's Theological 
Prelectiow are now published, and none 
of the sentiments contained in them have 
been suppressed ; — 9 circumstance, which 
many Readers will think of greater impor- 
tance than all the other particulars which 
the Editor ha| mentioned. 

Though the following work wants the 
benefit of his corrections, it will not, it i& 
hoped, be fqund unworthy of the well- 

* 

' known and long-approved Author. It is 
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more of a practical nature^ than any of the 
other Lectures ; and many qf the valuable 
remarks and counsels, respecting Hfe and 
* manners, with vs^hich it abounjds^ will be 
useful, not to Pastors only, but to others, 

especially to those who fill public stations 

« 

in society. Every Reader must be pleased 
with the strong virtuous feeling discovered 
in every part of the work: arid, to the 
Friends of Dr. Campbell, the publication 
will be particularly interesting; as this 
volume, more than all his othet* writings, 
affords a faithful and pleasing record of the 
sentiments, and of the disposition, of the 
xAuthor. 

JAMES FRASER. 



Dnimoak, Aug^. 1, IQll. 
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LECTURE I. 



IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT-INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE 

VICES MORE ESPECIALLY REPROACHFUL IN THE 

MINISTERIALCHARACTER— INTEMPERANCE— IMPIETY 
—LEVITY OF BEHAVIOUR. 



1 HE duties of a Christian pastor may all 
be comprised under these two heads, in-- 
strmtingy and governing. The first of these, 
from the different ways in which the people 
may be instructed, acllmits a subdivision 
into two, namely, teaching, and example. 
For assisting you in regard to the pro- 
per discharge of the duty of teaching, I 
have given you a Course of Lectures on 
Christian Eloquence. I riow proceed to 
give you my sentiments on tliat Vpro- 
priety of character, and exemplary conduct, 



which every minister ought carefully to 
observe. Indeed it may be said, that the 
duties in private life, of every Christian and 
of every pastor, are materially the same. 
Love to God^ and love to man^ constitute 
the sum of both. For this reason, one, at 

first view, would imagine that this part of 
tihie subject could admit nothing particular ; 
an account of the duties, as well as of the 
doctrines of our religion, being compre- 
Jiended under the third branch of the 
lorm^ g^oeral head-^the CknUian system. 
But^ as the qonsideration of the d^ign of the 
ininisterial office affords an additional and 
strong obligation to thei observance of every 
Chrintiaiii duty, it also, in several cases, ren-- 
dera a oertain delicacy and circumspectioi^ 
necessary in a minister ; which, as in others 
it is not expected^ so the want of it i& 
scarcely attended to^ or blained. Every of- 
fice tooj and tbat of the ministry among the 
rest, has, in respect of moral conduct, its ad-* 
vantages and its temptations. To improve 
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the former^ and to guard against the latter, 
is of particular importance^ and demands the 
special attention of all those whose purpose 
it is to enter into that station. This branch 
of my subject I formerly denominated pro- 
priety of character, in what concerns the 
duties of private life. It is one of the first 
things which claim our attention in tlie pas-p 
toral charge. JMiove of our success will ide*- 
pend on the due observance of it, than the 
generality of men are aware of. 

I remarked formerly, that the office of 
the ministry, like every other, has its 
peculiar ad:^ntages, and its temptations. 
In regard to both, I shall consider, first, 
what those vices are which in a more 
especial manner ^ tend to obstruct the 
minister's success ; secondly, what those 
virtues are, of which the business of a 
Christian pastor requires especially the 
cultivation and exertion ; thirdly, • what 
those evils are, to which his very occu- 
pation ifself ipay be said in some respect 

b2 
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to expose hira. On these topics I shall be 
the more particular^ both as they are of the 
utmost consequence^ and as they are com- 
monly too much overlooked. And^ indeed, 

they will afford an occasion of ciauivassing 
f 
some of the most delicate and momentous 

^' .. . * • 

questions that can be moved, in regard to 

the ministerial deportment. The questions 
I mean^ are such as concern Christian zeal, 
the nature of offence, the pursuit of popu- 
larity, and some others, on which it is often 
very difficult both to discern the just 
boundaries, and to confine ourselves within 
them, so as not to transgress on either 
side^ by deficiency, or by excess. We may 
justly say, that no where does the rule of 
the Poet hold more invariably than liere. 



" Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines 

F 

^^ Quos ultra citraque nequit consisiefe'rectum." 



»f. 



And yet, perhaps, no where else are those 

^^nes/ those boundaries, so hard to ascertain. 

But before I enter on the discussion of 
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particuliars, permit me to offer a few things, 
in order the more effectually to impress your 
minds with a sense of the importance of the 
subject. Qur blessed Lord> in that dis- 
course which is commonly called his Sermon 
bn the Mount, (perhaps the first he ever 
spoke, at least the first that is recorded by 
one who was both fin apostle and evange- 
hst, and probably present at the time,) 
when signifying to his Disciples the nature 
of their future destination, expresses it 
emphatically, in tlje metaphorical style of 
the East, by calling them, at once, **the light 
of the world, and the salt of the earth ;"' 
probably ^ alluding, in the former, to the 
knowledge which they ought to diffuse 
around them, in their public ministrations ; 
and. in the latter, to the influence, not less 
important, nor less effectual ,» though more 
secretly conveyed, of their private life 
and example. By means of this, they were 
to insinuate into the hearts of the people 
the love of virtue and true piety, and thug 
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to crush the seeds and check the progress 
of immorality and vice. The purpose that 
salt is often made to answer, in regard to 
carnal things, was the same with that for 
which the'Disciples were intended, in regard 
to spiritual and moral things — to preserve 
others from corruption. In this respect, 
the pastor is not only under the same obli-^ 
gation with other Christians, from the in* 
terest he has in the matter himself, but is 
under a further obligation from the influence 
which his conduct, vhether good or bad, 
must have upon others. This, as it is 
plainly implied in the words, does neces- 
sarily result from the charge allotted him, 
of overseeing and directing the lives of 
other Christians. ^' Abishop,'*^ says Paul 
to Timothy, '^ must be blameless ;*' a pro* 
position still more forcible in the apostle's 
own language, as it conveys in it an 
argument to support it, Aei rov mviwm oiwri- 
Aijmrw fivfltt. The overseer (for so the word 
literally signifies, and ^ sometimes trans*^ 
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l^ted), the inspector into the conduct of 
others^ has surely need to be unexcep«- 
tionable as to his own. Andy indeed^ if the 
case be otherwise, his ministry will of course 
become, if not hurtful, at least despicable, 
among his people, and utisuccessful ; his 
teaching will be neglected. If they attend 
at all upon it, their attendance will be 
merely formal ; he will be heard with a list- 
less ]ndi£ference ; his advice and exhortations 
will be vilified ; the cons6lations will prove 
cold and insipid, which are administered by 
a man whom it is not m their power to 
esteem ; the edge of his reproofe will be 
blunted ; his person will be condemned. In 
a word, the whole of his ministrations will, 
like a lifeless carcase, be but a disagreeable 
and nauseous object. All will be cotid* 
deted as resulting from necessity, as the 
me^ routine of a secular business ; and 
totally destitute of that piety towards God^' 
and charity to men, which, like the soul, 
the living principle in our mortal frame. 
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should animate the whole and every parti 
*' If the salt," says our Lord, " wherewith 
*' other things are seasoned, have lost its 
*' savour, wherewith shall itself be salted ? It 
'' is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be 
** cast out, and tfodde,n under foot of men/' 
\ On the other hand^ how invincible is the 
attraction, how efficacious the influence, of 
a good life! How just the proverb, that 
example goes farther than precept! It 
both more clearly illustrates, and more 
powerfully enforces, the duties of life, than 
the other can effectuate. I say, it more 
clearly teaclies and illustrates them. Ac- 
cordingly; our Lord, who needed not that 
any should testify of man to him, for he 
icnfew what was in man, seems to have con- 
sidered a Christian e^nlple as the most 
efficacious teaching. '' Let your light,"' 
says h6, /'so shine before men, that they, 

* 

^^ seeing your good works, may glorify your 
** father which is in he»yen/' This is preach- 
ing, not indeed to the ear, but to the eye,' 
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the noblest of our senses ; and that, by 
means of which the most durable impres- 
sion is made upon the mind. Precepts and 
oral instructions are a sort of abstract 
lessons^ which the generality of men, un- 
accustomed to reflection, are hardly capable 
of applying to the multifarious and circum- 
stantiated cases wherein human creatures 
may be situated ; they are somewhat like 
spiritual substances, which not being the 
objects of sense, are with difficulty compre- 
hended by the mind ; whereas a truly Chris- 
tian deportment presents our duty to us, in 
all the diversified circumstances of life. It 
is, if I may use a bold exprejssion, the sjrs- 
tem of Christian ethics in an embodied 
state, rendered the object of our senses. 
It is, in effect, that lovely form, which So- 
crates desired to see. Virtue incarnate^ or 
clothed with the human shape. Verbal 
teaching, when it is in its highest perfection, 
comes as fer short of good example, even for 
conveying just ideas of duty, as a verbal 
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description of a man's person, to those who 
never saw him^ would Ml short of a mas- 
terly portrait or statue of him ; or as the 
mbst elegant account that could be given in 
words, of the*figure, the situation, and the 
fortifications of a town, would fall short 
of an accurate map or model of it. 

But I further insist, that it not only com- 
municates juster notions, • but also more 
strongly enforces and persuades, than any 
motives explained and recommended merely 
by the oratorical powers of the speaker. 
People are apt to suspect a certain refine- 
ment in the precepts of religion, which sets 
them«beyond the reach of mortals. Nay, 
there are not a few (and none of the worst 
sort of people neither) who, by their man- 
ner of speaking on this subject, appear to 
consider the precepts of. religion as more 
intended to humble our pride, by making 
us sensible of our defects, than as meant for 
a profitable rule, whereby to direct our 
|«actice. A Christian example, on the con- 
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traiy^ serves to undeceive such persons; 
shewing us, that those precepts are truly 
practicable, by such as are earnestly soli- 
citous to practise them ; and thereby excit-* 
ing, in the sincere disciple/ a generous soli- 
citude for making diligent advances in the 
Christian life. In preaching, the arguments 
you urge, operate on the people's hearts^ 
by means of the understanding. You first 
work on their opinions and belief, and, by 
the intervention of these, on their affections 
and will. In practice, the motives or ail- 
ments, at bottom the same, operate by the 
interposition of sight and experience, which 
are acknowledged to have a stronger ettcacy 
than opinion and belief. If, in order to 
avoid some imminent danger, or to attain 
some valuable end, I must climb a steep and 
craggy mountain, whose summit is, to ap- 
pearance, inaccessible ; or must pursue my 
way through some lone and dreary desert ; 
do but shew me the print of a human foot, 
or* rather point out others who appear tP 
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have successfully engaged in the same 
arduous enterprise, and I shall sooner be 
prevailed on to attempt it, than by ten 
thousand arguments. Nay, so irresistible 
is the charm or virtuous example, that, as 
d^enerate as the world is, it attracts love 
and veneration every where. This tribute it 
has often extorted, eveji from its enemies, 
the slaves of vice. And, as virtue commands 
love, love as naturally produces imitation, 
and thus insensibly assimilates the^person 
loving to the person loved. 

I would only. Gentlemen, further urge 
on this topic, that, beside the influence of 

example by itself, it adds nerves and energy 

 

to public teaching. These two admirably 
support each other. I have had occajsion 
formerly j oftener than once, to observe to 
you, that even Pagan critics found il rea- 
sonable to establish it. as a maxim, that, in 
order to prove a successful orator, one 
must -be a good man. Yet the subjects on 
which their eloquence was employed, hadj 
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at best, but a very remote connection with 
moral goodness. I say not, on the other 
hand, that this has an intimate connection 
with. the subject of the Christian orator, but, 
which is a great deal more, that to produce 
this character in his people is the very 

object at which he aims. Whatever, there- 
fore, a preacher of exemplary life advances, 
must come witli tenfold advantage from 
his mouth, as his doctrine and practice 
correspond. Inconceivable is the ascen- 
^ency which this single circumstance gives 
the teacher over the minds of the hearers. 
They believe the sooner, they are moved 
the sooner, as they know thait the speaker 
is sincere, that he is in earnest, that he 
himself believes what he says,' that he is 
anxious about their felicity, and actuated 
by a hearty desire to promote it. Whereas^ 
without this correspondence,, preaching 
dwindles into form. The careless au- 
dience is proof against the strongest 
motives. They have one unanswerably 
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reply to all ; which, whether true or false> 
serves alike to render their hearts callous 
and impregnable to his most vigorous 
assaults. " He does not himself," say they, 

 

*• believe what he preaches, else it could 
•* not fail to produce some effect on his 
** conduct. But preaching is his trade, it 
" is by it he gains a liveHhood.*' So true 
it is, that the overseer of others would 
tleed to be irreproachable himself. And, 
indeed, there is implied in this quality, 
iK)t only the possession and cultivation of 
every Christian virtue, but such a watch- 
fulness, and circumspection on this article, 
as may serve to secure the purity of his 
character, untainted, if possible, even by 
malice itself. 

There can be no question, but every 
vice, whatever, is a real stain in tlie cha- 
racter of any man, (when duly and im- 
partially considered) ; much more, in that 
of a minister of religion. Yet all vices, 
it must be acknowledged, are not in this 
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KSpect equals nor are tht: greatest always^ 
in this respect^ the worst.- When we talk 
of external blamelessness^ we consider im-- 
moralities in a particular pcnnt of view; 
not as they are in themselves, and as they 
affect the disposition of the person who is 
infected with them, but as they affect his 
reputation, which is a very d^erent thing. 
It is on this account that some vices 
may be justly coi^idered as tending mo^e 
than others to obstruct the minister's suo« 
cesSji notwithstanding that it is the end of 
bis ministry to endeavour, in a certain way, 
the extirpation of every vice. An inquiry 
into those vk:es, which are more especially 
reproachful or scandalous in the ministerial 
character^ is what I proposed^ in the first 
place, to enter on. 

When we examine accurately into the 
nature of vice, and the different sorts of 
it which obtain in human characters, we 
find that they are almost all reducible to 
these two classes. They are either such 
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whose viciousness is clearly ascertained hy 
the external action, being manifestly either 
hurtful to the offender himself, or detri- 
mental to society; or they are such 
wherein the external action is considered 
as vicious, no farther than as it proves an 
indication of some inordinate passion or 
appetite harboured in the mind. In the 
former case, the notorious ill tendency of 
the outward act, constitutes, so to speak, 
the enormity of the thing, and plainly in- 
dicates, at least, the want of virtue and self- 
command, if not a depraved disposition in 
the agents. In the latter case, there is 
generally scope for some variety of con- 
struction ; inasmuch as the same individual 
action may be denominated good, or bad, 
or indifferent, according to the motive 
which gives rise to it. To the former 
class belong all criminal indulgences of 
appetite, whether excessive or irregular, 
insobriety dr incontinence ; as, drunken- 
ness, fornication, adultery: add to these, 
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cursing and swearings and those other 
enormities^ against which, for the protec- 
tk>n of the public, the sanction of human 
laws has been found a necessary expedient. 
To the latter class belong those vices of 
tiie mind — pride, vanity, covetousness, envy, 
malice, revenge. There are, perhaps, some 
vices of an intermediate kind, which par- 
ticipate of the nature of both, inasmuch 
as they do not always, though they may 
sometimes, clearly betray the baseness of 
the motive. Such are, lying and calumny. 
Between the two classes nientioned, there 
is this remarkable difference: In the first, 
the known wickedness and bad tendency.of 
the outward action renders it an evidence, 
perfectly unequivocal, of the inward de- 
pravity which produced it. In the second^ 
wherein the outward actions are regarded 
purely as signs, there is commonly much 
ambiguity. They are susceptible of a 
thousand colours and pretexts, whereby 
their malignity, unless when it arrives to 
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an outrageous height, may be disguised, not 
only from others, but even from the guilty 
person himself. It is in the midst of 
these that both hypocrisy and self-deceit 
have fixed their head-quarters, and made 
th^ir principal residence ; there being here, 
in most cases, no possibility of determin- 
ing, with precision, where the lawful point 
terminates, and the sinful begins.. Nay, 
as we are told concerning the Devil, the 
prince of darkness, that on certain occa- 
^sions he transforms himself into an angel of 
light, so these vices, like the genuine brood 
of such a parent, often assume the part 
and denomination of real virtuei^. Thus 
the worst dispositions in human nature — 
malice, < envy, and detraction — are some- 
times but too successfully made to pass 
upon the world as a fervent zeal for reli- 
gion, and a just indignation against vice: 
pride gives herself out for an abhorrence of 
every thing base, or unbecoming one's 
rank and character ; ambition is styled 
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public spirit, elevation of mind, and mag- 
nanimity ; and avarice is no other than 
the necessary and provident care of a fa- 
mily. Whereas, in the other class of vices 
mentioned, if once the actions themselves are 
detected, there is no evasion for the guilt ; 
however the crime, in certain circun^- 
stances, may be extenuated, it never can be 
palliated or justified. Besides, it is re- 
cognised by every body alike. Hence it 
proceeds, that in vices, which are the least 
enormous of this class, there is not a more 
real, but a more palpable incongruity to 
the character of a public censor, a teacher 
of universal righteousness, than in the 
most heinous of the other. In these, 
charity demands a favourable construction 

where possible ; and even where one can- 

# • 

not help being convinced of a man's 
faultiness, there is Still some allowance 
made for self-deceit, which hinders the 
faulty person from perceiving it himself : 
whereas the discovery, that one of so 

c 2 
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sacred a profeasipn, as that of ihe Christian 
pastor, has, for exati;iple, been detected in 
a debauch, is like the detection of asenr 
tinel ill the, desertion of his post. In 
either case, the criminal is put to silence, 
and meets with no indulgence : nor can the 
one be more conscious of his fault, or of 
the repugnancy betwixt his conduct and 
his station, than the other. This there- 

 

fore must, in the eye of the world, ap- 
pear a more flagrant, and therefore a more 
shameful perfidy (the culprit standing as 
it were convicted), than even those vices, 
which are, on the whole, of a more malig- 
nant nature, and more prejudicial to man- 
kind; but which,' at the same time, arc 
of such dubious eviction, that jt is impos- 
sible, to every body's satisfaction, to ascer- 
tain them, or even to distinguish them 
from those virtues, whose appearance they 
sometimes assume ; and in regard to which, 
it is often presumable that a man im- 
poses upon himself In fine^ fiaiults pf 
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this kind are but inferred; those of the 
other kind are perceived : the last fall only 
under the cognizance of the more intelli- 
gent, the first come within the observation 
even of the most stupid ; the latter admit 
of many subterfuges, the former of none : 
in these, a man may be self-deceived ; in 
those, he mui^t be self-condemned. Hence 
the egregious difference which the world 
makes between them. Hence also it pro- 
ceeds, that sins of the former class are 
commonly distinguished by the epithets, 
scandalous and presumptuous. The sins 
of the Pharisees, though very heinous, 
were all of the latter kind. Hence it came 
to pass, that though worldly, proud, and 
hypotritical ; though they robbed widows' 
houses, and for a pretence made long 
prayers ; thfey nevertheless maintained with 
the people a very high character in point 
of sanctity.' Under the general denomi- 
nation of scandeds, may also be ranked 
some of the vices df the tongue. As to 
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the faults of conversation, which shock 
the decorum of the ministerial character, 
the most observable are, whatever offends 
against piety, and whatever betrays an ex-? 
cessive levity qf disposition , 

God is bqth the source and the end of 
religion ; all the principles of it are lights 
he has imparted to us ; the duties are his 
laws ; be is the subject of our faith, the 
object of our obedience : in announcing the 
one, and in enforcing the other, the preacher 
acts in quality of his servant, his herald, as 
the ancient term properly denotes. The 
magistrate encourages virtue (wbereiu piety 
. is comprehended), as necessary for pre- 
serving the peace $tnd promoting the good 
of the community, which is the sole end of 
government. The moralist inculcates it, as 
agreeable to human nature in the best sense 
of the WQrd^ as suitable to our discernment 
of right a -d wrong: ' this is the fountain 
whence all his disductions flow. The 
preacher enjoins the sam^ thing, as an 
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obedience djue to the commandments of the 
Creator and Lord of the Universe ; and the 
moral faculty, by him denominated con- 
science, i^ only considered *as one way by 
which the Supreme Legislatbr has made 
inthnation of his will to man ; it is con- 
sidered as a transcript of his law written on 
our hearts, agreeably to the sentiment of 
the Apostle. On the other hand, vice is 
restrained and chastised by the magistrate, 
as subversive of the quiet and safety of the 
community : by the moralist it is decried, as 
a violence done to nature, or an infringe- 
ment of the rights of that £stculty which 
ought to be the ruling principle in the 
soul : by the preacher it is inveighed 
against as sh, that is, a transgression of the 
divine law, pf which law the stings of re- 
morse, and all the natural evil consequences 
of vice, are by him represented as in part 
the sanction. And .as thus every thing is 
viewed by religion in the peculiar relation 
it bears to God, whatever shews irreverence 
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towards the Deity, is levelled against the 
whole of it. Other sins are, I may say, so 
' many attacks on the different parts of the 
structure of practical religion ; but impiety 
saps the foundation, and undermines the 
whole. Other sins, as they shew a con- 
tempt, or at least a want of due regard, for 
the law of God, do indeed obliquely strike 
at the divine authority ; in the same m&nner 
as felony, or even any smaller transgression 
in a body politic, may be said to assail the 
State itself, of whose laws it is the violation ; 
but impiety is, in the realm of God, the 
crime of treasop, an open attack upon the 
Supreme power. Hence it follows, that of 
all vices, this must be the most shocking, as 
indeed it is the most monstrous, in a mini«- 
> ster of religion, whose express charge it is 
to enforce every other virtue from the love 
and fear of God. Happily, indeed, thte 
grosser effusions pf this viee are liow 
banished the precincts of the higher ranks 
in society, by the la#s of gOdd breeding. 
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The open profanation of the name of God 
is hardly ever now to be heard, except 
among those, who, ^n all senses, deserve 
to be denominated the dregs of mankind. 
It does not more clearly betray a total want 
of religbn, than a total want of good 
manners. 

But, noder the head of impiety ought 
also to be ranked those more common faults, 
of making light of things sacred, by bur- 
lesque allusions, and profane jesting of every 
kind. Akin to this, but far from being so 
atrocious, is such an indecent levity of 
behaviour as savours of habitual thought- 
lessniess, a thing exceedingly repugnant to a 
proper sense of the importance of religion. 
Had not immortality and a future life been 
yet brought to light by the Gospel, we 
might (I will not say reasonably, but more 
plausibly) have said with the voluptuary, 
** Leftois eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.*' But, as the case is otherwise, and 
^ the preset life appears only a state of 
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preparation and discipline for eternity, every ^ 
step we take is of unspeakable importance ; 
and whatever betrays a total unconcern of 
mind, must be extremely unsuitable to the 
belief of this doctrine. I would not by this 
be understood as reprehending cheerful- 
ness, urbanity, and good humour, when 
accompanied with a manly behaviour, and 
possessed by one of unblameable reputation ; 
these are far from being offensive to the 
severest judges. On the contrary, a decent 
and innocent alacrity diffuses a sort of sun- 
shine on a company, exhilarates and gains 
the hearts of others, and thus does service 
to religion,, by rendering her more amiable 
and attractive. '^ Let your conversation/' 
says the Apostle, *' always be with grace, 
seasoned with salt ;*' by which, as I under- 
stand him, he means to combine the en- 
gaging qualities with the instructive: like 
.t:hat of the Poet, 

f^ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.** 

Qp the contrary, any thing morose or 
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sullen in one's deportment, any thing lik6 
hypocritical sourness, can only foster super- 
'stition among the ignorant, and give re- 
ligion an ungainly aspect to the judi- 
cious. But as gravity differs widely from 
moroseness ^nd ^.usterity, so a judicious 
pleasantness of manner will never be mis- 
taken for a frothy impertinence and folly. 
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LECTURE II. 



REGARD TO THE OUTWARD DECORUM OF CHARACTER 

.IN THINGS NATURALLY INDIFFERENT DEFERENCE 

IX) THE OPINIONS dF THE PEOPLE EXTREMES 

OF UNBOUNDED COMPLIANCE, AND OF VIOLENTLY' 
SHOCKING THEIR PREJUDICES, TO BE AVOIDED. 

In my last Lecture, I entered on that 
branch of the practical part of the Theolo- 
gical course, which regards the observance 
of propriety of character m the minister. 
After son^e remarks, in the way of intro- 

ft 

duction, on the necessity and unspeakable 
importance of an exemplary life in . one 
placed in this eminent and sacred office^ 
I entered on the particular consideration 
of those vices, which are in this character 
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more especially apt to occasion scandal 
and reproach. These I observed to be 
mostly reducible to three articles; first, 
violations of the known laws of temperance 
and chastity; secondly, whatever in con- 
versation betrays a want of piety, or of an 
habitual reverence of God, and regard to 
his worship ; and thirdly, such unguarded 
levity and folly, as seem to indicate a total 
indisposition to all serious thought and 
reflection. When we consider how ill- 
suited, or rather how repugnant, this con- 
duct is to the serious temper of religion^ 
we cannot justly wonder at the stress that 
is commonly laid, even on a circumstance 
which is so little minded in persons whose 
business is merely secular. 

This naturally leads me to consider 
another point, which will be fouYid of no 
small moment, when duly attended to; 
though to certain superficial thinkers it 
often appears as a matter of no conse- 
quence at all ; I mean, a proper re^^d to 
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those outward decorums of character in 
things naturally indifferent, which owe 
their establishment purely to custom, and 
the general sentiments of the people 
amongst whom we live. In every sort of 
profession this obtains in some degree, but 
more, it must be acknowledged, in that of 
the minister, than in any other. Who 
does not perceive, that a dress, and even a 
manner, which might not be thought unbe- 
fitting a young oflficer, would be exceed- 
ingly indecent in a magistrate or judge ? 
A violation of such decorums in any cha- 
racter tends to bring down the person in 
the esteem of the world, and thereby to 
lessen his influence ; but so much more 
delicate in this respect is the sacred func- 
tion, that the like violation in the Christian 
pastor will sometimes prove sufficient to 
make him either detested or despised. If 
we consider matters abstractly, nothing is^ 
more indifferent than Ihe colour of one's 
clothes. And though there may be some 
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difference in point pf convenience, yet, in 
point of virtue, we cannot say that one 
particular cut or form of garment is in its 
nature better or more moral than another. 
Yet it is possible for any man, without 

« 

impairing conveniency , to dress himself out 
in such a manner, as will make every onp 
who sees him conclude that he is mad. So 
for in general are we all satisfied, that in 
many things, in themselves originally indif- 
ferent, — dress, language, address, forms of 
civility, and the like, — ^the custom of the 
country where we reside is a rule, which, 
by those who would live in society, and be 
accounted members of it, ought to be in- 
violably adhered to. And this is not less 
true of all the particular customs (in them- 
selves harmless, for this must always be 
supposed) which obtain in particular sta- 
tions, than in those more general ones 
which obtain in the whole community. 
Thus, when I examine the matter, inde- 
pendently of the usages of the world, it is 
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Qot in my power to djbicaver a greater 
suitableness in the doctrines oi Christianity 
to the colour of black, than to that of 
green, of purple, or of scarlet. Yet, if I 
should take the fancy of preaching those 
doctrines in a suit of any of the three last- 
mentioned colours, I should certainly de- 
serve to be hooted by the congregation. 

I^urther, when I recur to Holy Writ 
itself, I find nothing which, in matters of 
this kind, gives a preference to one mode 
above another. Nevertheless, though nei- 
ther reason nor Scripture decides in favour 
of any particulars merely circumstantial^ 
both reason and Scripture concur in sup- 
porting the general maxim, that in such 
things we ought to be absolutely determined 
by the notions of propriety and decorum 
generally entertained by the people. This i$ 
manifestly a dictate of reason, which plainly 
shews us that s^ch conformity is produc* 
tive of no bad consequences, whilst an op- 
position in this particular is necessarily 
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attended with iscandjiK It i& not less 
elearty a dictate of Holy Writ. Is it not 
repre$eiAe6 as our duty by the Apostle, 
(2 Cor. viii. 21.) that we '^provide things 
^^ honest, not only in the sight of the Lord, 
*^ but also in the sight of men ? — H^o- 

^' avd^vccw/' — If by the x«M, the honesta, the 
decent, the becoming, the Apostle had 
here only meant things originally and 
essentially moral, the addition of the last 
clause, ^^ but also in the sight of men,"' 
would have been at least unnecessary; 
because, in fact, it could make oo addition 
to the sense, inasmuch as every thing 
naturally moral is comely in the sight of 
the Lord, and approved 1:^ him. Nay, on 
that supposition, the kst clause would be 
worse than unoeceasary ; it would convei^'a 
(Blm ^od very daiigerous sentiment, as 
though any thing esaeotially immoral, if it 
were not for coafiideratiooa merely hum^^t 
trould be permitted, or not disapproved, of 
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God. As it stands, it plainly intimates, that, 
in matters of ah indifferent nature in them-* 
selves, -we ought strictly to accommodate 
ourselves to the ideas which prevail at the 
time when, and in the place where, we 
happen to reside, and which constitute 
what is '^ honest in th6 sight of men." 
However much this particular mode, or 
that, is in its nature originally and equally 
innocent, custom, and the opinion of the 
world, make a real difference to those who 
must live in the world, and whose useful- 
ness in a great measure depends on their 
conforming to such opinions. In things 
so evident, I should not have been so par- 
ticular, if there had not appeared, some- 
times among young persons, who, in this 
country, have entered into, the holy mini- 
stry, a silly affectation, in point of dress, of 
some of the fashionable fopperies ; which, 
however excusable in other youths, is uni- 
versally condemned in them, as unbecoming 
the gravity of their function. It is mere 
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trifling in these people to plead, that it is 

inconceivable that hair fashionably dressed, 

* 

for example, should be more irreligious 
t'han a periwig. This we readily acknow- 
ledge, when we abstract from the opinions 
of the world ; and the same, doubtless, may 
be said of a laced cOat, or of a hat and fea- 
ther. I believe, however, that few of those 
reasoners themselves would think proper to 
carry the matter so far as this. Yet they 
ought to observe, that if their argument 
be conclusive in the one case, it is equally 
so in the other. The logical rule is cer- 
tainly a good one, — Majus et minus non 
variant speciem. But the case, when justly 
stated, stands thus : — There • is a degree 
of irreligion in gratifying a silly humour of 
our own, at the expense of our usefulness : — 
There is something immoral, in wantonly 
raising in the minds of the people an ob- 
struction to the success of our ministry. 

But, say they, it is only the comnaon 
people that will be affected by such trifling 

D 2 
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prejudices. Admit it were so. Does it be- 
come the Christian pastor to undervalue 
even the meanest Christian ? Does it be- 
come the servant to despise those whom 
his Master died to redeem ? Are not the 
secular distinctions of high and low, rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, as it were, 
totally levelled in the impartial regards of 
religion ? *V What God liath cleansed, that 
call not thou common." But, in fact, 
the plea is not less false than inconclusive. 
People are, and must be, universally, influ^ 
enced in {heir sentiments of decortim and 
propriety, in matters originally indifferent, by 
the received usages of the countiy . It ever 
has been, and it ever will be, considered as a 
sure evidence of a frivolous mind, when a 
man affects by trifles to distinguish himself 
from others of the same rank and profession. 
Nor do I» in the leasts scruple to acknowledge 
myself one of those vulgar, who cannot help 
judging, from any remarkable ^ppearasices 
on the outside, of the fumitare withiii. 
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I hinted before, that in most stations of 
oonsequence, by the general but tacit con* 
sent of the people, certain ideas of propri- 
ety and decorum have obtained. Nor can 
these ever be violated with absolute impu- 
nity, whilst the esteem and respect of those 
with whom we live is of any account to us. 
But in no character is the violation of such 
decorums so hurtful, as in the min^terial ; 
ior not only is there no character in which 
an attention to propriety is so much ex- 
pected, but there is none in which it is of 
m great moment* I have once and again 
mentioned the magistrate and judge, as 
being the nearest, in this respect, to the 
Christian instructor. But, even here, the 
different influence of the neglect of pro- 
priety is very considerable. This will im- 
mediately be discovered, on attending to the 
means, by which these professions severally 
attain their respective ends. The mejms 
employed by the judge or magistrate is 
force ; he bearcth not the sword in vain^ 
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The means made use of by the minister is 
persuasion : * * Knowing the terrors of the , 
" Lord, \ye persuade men;" and, *' We 
'* beseech you in Christ's stead, that you 
** be reconciled to God." Now, suppose 
the magistrate, senator, or judge, should, 
both in garb and behaviour, be an arrant 
fop, he would no doubt degrade himself in 
the esteem of the world by his conduct, 
and do some hurt to others, inasmuch 
as he inevitably l^essens the respect that is 
due to the office he bears, and even to the 
administration of public justice ; but if he 
regards equity in his public conduct, the 
evil is comparatively inconsiderable. All 
the instruments by which he operates are 
equally efficacious, as they would be under 
the direction of the wisest and the gravest 

9 

person in the world : his Serjeants and 
officers are just as capable of apprehending 
criminals ; his prisons as secure for detaining 
them; the .fines he imposes will in the same 
manner affect the pockets of delinquents^ 
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and the scourge of the executioner tbeit 
backs. Next to that of the magistrate, the 
character of the physician, a man intrusted 
with what so nearly concerns his fellow 
citizens, as their health and safety, does, in 
the general estimation, in point of decency, 
reqXiire the exterior of gravity and wisdom. 
But however much the want of this may 
affect his own reputation, it will not in the 
least hurt the efficacy of his prescriptions. 
The emetics and cathartics, which he admi- 
nisters, will have precisely the same effect 
upon the patients as if they were a,dmi- 
nisteredby a n,an of the most consummate 
gravity and of the sagest appearance in the 
world. The case is totally different with 
the spiritual physician : the great engine by 
which he operates is persuasion: and of 
so delicate a nature is this, that whatever 
affects the character of the person that uses 
it, does, upon those on whom it is used, 
intimately affect the operation. If they 
entertain either a low opinion of his un- 
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dfcfstandiftg, or ^ which is still worse, a bad 
opinioti of his disposition, they will be 
deaf to all he sd-ys. And even put the 
case, that his knowledge and his be- 
havlotil-, in other and more material 
respects, are uneiceptionable, if people are 
once inade to believe that he despises their 
judgnient, and is fcareless what they think, 
this will as elFectually obstruct his influence 
upon thetti as the other. And I acknow- 
ledge, thai there can hardly be A stronger 
evidence that he despises their judgnient, 
than the being so wedded to trifles, by 
hlmseir acknowledged to be indifferent, 
in opposition, not only to their setiti- 
ttifeiits, but to^the gi^neral seiitimaits of the 
couhtry; 

Bui it may not be improper here to 
observe, that though I have all along ad** 
mitted,' that the particular things esta- 
blished, as it Were, by general but tacit 
conseiit, are n^tutally indiflfetent, a«d the 
preference that is given to One usage above 
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another originally arbitrary, yet thei« is a 
real foundation in Nature for the exterior 
distinctions that are made in different cha^ 
racters and professions, and in the general 

principles that obtain, in regard to propria- 

• 

ety *attd decorum. For iostanoe^ who 
would hesitate to acknowledge, tliat the 
puckered ruffs worn round the neck, even 
by the ministers of religion, hi the banning 
of the last' century, were equally good 
with the band in use at present ; or that 
ruffles at the wrists would be as proper 
as either, if Custom had been pleased to 
give her sanction ? The differences in this 
respect often arise from merely accidental 
circuttastances, which, if it were always 
possible, it is not worth while to invefr« 
tigate. But I maintain, that the general 
principles . of distinction are founded in 
the nature of thirtgs-: and to those prin- 
ciples the prevailing taste (uhless when 
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(l) The seventeenth. 
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a total depravation of sentiments ^nd 
manners reigns) will always be conform- 

« 

able. You will never find, that, in any age 
or country, people can be brought to* 
think, that those, whose profession is of 
a serious and important nature, should be 
fitted out in a light and gaudy dress ; or, 
contrariwise, that thoBe whose occupa- 
tion is comparatively trivial, like that of a 
dancing master, should be robed in all the 
solemnity of a judge. In like manner we 
may justly say, Does not even Nature teach 
us thus much, that those whose occupation 
it is to call us, both by example and by 
teaching, to set our affections dn things 
above, and not on things on the earth, 
should not> by their very habit and accou- 
trements, give us ocular demonstration 
of the value they put on the glitter and 
vanities of life ? It is therefore to the idea^ 
that is justly entertained, ^of the end, the 
dignity, and the consequence of the sacred 
function, that we ought to attribute this 
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eS^t, that, qiinisters are more circum- 

I 

scribed than others by the sentiments of 
the world, in respect of dress, diversions, 
and some other things of small moment. 
To the same cause it is also to be ascribed, 
that very often what is not in the least 
excepted against in others, is universally 
deemed misbecoming and incongruous in 
them. This judgment, from what has 
been already said, appears to have a foun- 
dation, not in prejudice, but in nature, and 
therefore ought not to be contemned. If 
we sincerely pursue the godd of mankind, 
we shall studiously avoid whatever may, by 
taking off from the weight of our doctrine,' 
or lessening the influence of our example, 
obstruct our progress. 

This brings me directly to the conside- 
ration of offence, in its utmost latitude. I 
have hitherto only considered it in those 
things, wherein there is a violation of the 
universal sentiments and usages of the 
country where we live. But the obligation 
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the pastor is under) to avoid giving offence^ 
is by no means to be restrained to those 
few particulars which have obtained^ if I 
may so express myself, the sanction of the 
national suffrage.' Many things it is often 
proper to do^ and many more it is requisite 
to forbear, from a regard to the opinions 
of tlie people, or, perhaps, but 'a part of 
the people of the parish with which the 
pastor is concerned. This, I own, is a 
subject of a very nice and delicate nature. 
There is a real danger, and a very consi^ 
derabie danger, in the extremes on either 
side : and it will often require the utmost 
prudence to ascertain the just limits, that 
we may neither, on the one hand, by an 
unbounded compliance, render ourselves 
the slaves of their caprice, and appear 
weak and undetermined in the eyes of the 
wiser and the better part ; nor, on the 
other hand, by violently shocking deep- 
rooted prejudices^ through an immoderate 
tetiaciou^ness of things of no value, destroy 
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oar influence upon them in matters of 
the highest concern. Even natural reason^ 
and the common rules of prudence, indi- 
cate something faulty in each extreme,— 
the excess, and the defect. If we recur to 
the dictates of our holy religion, it is 
evident, that the Christian law requires of 
us aU,-^^4ot of pastors 6nly, hut even of all 
the disciples of Jesus, and that upon the 
most solid* grounds, — that ^* we bear with, 
^^ and forbear oi^ another in love;" that 
•uch of us ^^ as are strong," and have more 
enlarged views of thii^s, '^ ought to bear 
^^ the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
** please ourselves.*' It requires, by conse^ 
quence, that we abstain from such things 
as are in themselves innocent, when we 
know that they are accounted by others 
unlawful; and when we have reason to 
i^onclude, that, by our acting in a different 
' manner, and indulging ourselves in such 
things, they woukl be shocked at our bold- 
; and that thus our example and 
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admonitions, however edifying in other 
respects, would be rendered unprofitable, 
and even offensive to them. 

This injunction, however, has not en- 
tirely escaped censure. It has been de^nied, 
by some, unreasonably rigid, in the self- 
denial it imposes ; nay,. which is worse, as 
tending to nourish prejudice^, and foster 
superstition amopg the people. But that 
the precept, in the proper construction and 
suitable application, . gives no ground for 
this imputation, will appear, I am per- 
$uaded, on the most cursory review. A 
moderate share of experience may convince 
us, that it is not a violent opposition to 
popular errors, which is the way to re- 
move them ; that this, on the contrary, 
proves often the surest way to rivet them 
in their minds. '*,In order effectually to 
*^ extirpate superstitious notions, the peo- 
" pie miust be managed/' said a late in- 
genious divine, ^^ as infants are managed. 
'* in regard to their rattles and other play^ 
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" things. These, if ye attempt to wrest 
out of their hapds, they will cry and 
grasp thenoi noiore tenaciously than be- 
/^fore. But if you do not mind them, 
" they come naturally to forget these 
" things, and will soon drop them of their 
'* own accord/' Now, the bare abstaining 
, from any gratification can never be made 
to imply that one deems it sinAil, and so 
cannot be construed by the people into 
an approbation of any popular mistake. 
But let us hear the apostle Paul's opinion 
on this subject, which, I am hopeful, to 
every impartial person, will appear decisive. 
*^ I know," says, he, (Rom. xiv. 14.) " and 
" am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that 
'* nothing is unlclean of itself." Again^ 
** Meat commendeth us not to God ; nei- 
V ther, if we eat, are we the better ; nor if 
" we forbear, are we the worse." Such 
things, then, are quite indifferent in them- 
selves, when we abstract from the opinions 
of mankind ; but ,if once these are taken into 
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the account, the cme, according to the 
Apostle, is altered ; what before was harm- 
less, becomes instantly pernicious. ^^ Never- 
^' theless,** says he, ** if thy brother be ' 
** grieved with thy meat, now walkest 
*^ thou not charitably : destroy not him 
** with /thy meat, for whom Christ died/' 
And in regard to himself, he adds, ** If 
meat make my brother offend, I will not 
eat flesh whilst the world standeth; lest 
I make my brother to offend/' Nothing 
can be more explicit than these words, 
wherein, at the same time, is conveyed the 
reason of thte precept. Acting otherwise, 
he tells us, opposeth charity : " Now 
^^ walkest thou not charitably.*' By your 
example, you either embolden your bro- 
ther to do what is contrary to his con- 
science, and therefore sinful in him; *' for 
to him that esteemeth any thing to be 
unclean, to him it is imcJean;*' and, 
*^ whatsoever is not of feith, is sin." Or, if 
he be not emboldened, by your examj^* to 
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transgress the dictates of his own con- 
science, you make him look upon you as, 
in some degree at least, daring and im- 
pious; you so for mar the union which 
ought to subsist among Christians; and 
render your conversation unedifying to 
him, though ever so exemplary in other 
instances ; you do what you can to destroy 
your brother. To abstain, in such cases, 
is therefore a duty incumbent on every 
Christian, if charity itself is so. But that 
there is, resulting from their station, a pe- 
culiar obligation on the teachers of religion, 
must appear, from considering the nature 
and the end of their oflfice, as well as of 
the means by which the end must be at- 
tained. But this topic has been so par- 
ticularly illustrated already, that it will be 
improper now to resume it. Indeed, it 
may be said lyith truth, that though we 
abstract from Christianity altogether, no 
social intercourse in civilized life can for 
any time be conducted by us to mutual 
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aatisfaction, without accommodating our- 
selves^ in smaller matters, to the opinions of 
those with whom we hve ; and even without 
such self-denials as making sacrifices, some- 
times, of t>ur own pleasures to the gratifi- 
cation of others, which naturally produce in 
them similar and reciprocal concessions. 
This principle is so important, that it is 
Justly regarded as fundamental to true 
politeness. And shall a principle of com- 
plaisance, comparatively trivial, whose ut- 
most transitory aim is to smooth conver- 
sation, by filing off, if I may so express my- 
self, the external asperities of our humours ; 
shall this, I say, have greater influence 
,on the men of the world, than Christian 
.charity (whose aim is a thing so pernianent, 
as the culture of virtue in the soul, and 
its preparation for eternal felicity) has on 
the disciple of Jesus, or even on his 
minister ? 

When I first entered on this article, 
I acknowledged,, that it is however possi* 
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ble that one may err here by excess, as 
well as by defect. It may therefore be 
thought reasonable, to say a few things, 
before I conclude the subject, on the pro- 
per bounds of this duty. Much attention 
and discretion arc requisite here. In order 
to assist us in this particular, let us always 
keep the end in view, which is, the im- 
provement of the people in religion and 
virtue. '* Let every one of us," says Paul, 
" please his neighbour, for his good to 
^' edification . For even Christ pleased not 
** himself.'* Here the end is plainly pointed 
out, " his good to edification ;'* that is, his 
moral and spiritual improvement. Let 
this, therefore, in the first place, be care- 
fully attended to. Let us impai tially weigh 
the consequences on both sides, particularly 
with regard to the people themselves. 
Persons will sometimes deny themselves 
many things, whose sole and ultimate end 
is popular favour and applause. When 
that i^ the case, the sacrifice is made, by 
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such persons, solely to themselves, to their 
owii vanity, and ambition: self is the idol, 
at whose shrine they offer: they yield the 
gratification of a weaker passion, only to a 
itronger, which happens to interfere. This 
is, indeed, commpnly all that is proposed in 
the polite intercourse of those called * Peo- 
pie of feshion/ Concessions are made by 
each party, ultimately with a view to itself, 
that equal concessions may be made by the 
other. The consciousness that each side 
has of this effect of their pliancy, brings 
about a reciprocal acquiescence in so ex- 
pedient a compromise. But in the true 
Christian, the advancement of the good of 
others is his great object. This was ever 
in the view of the great Apostle ; who not 
only has most particularly laid down our 
duty in this respect, but was himself an 
eminent example of it. *' Though I he free 
^^ from all m^** ^ays he, ** yet have I made 
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** myself servant to ally For what end ? 
^' that I might gain the more. . .To the Jews 
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* I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
' Jews ; to them that are under the law, as 
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festly to the subversion, and not to the sal- 
vation, of men's souls. The same apostle, 
notwithstanding his unbounded compla- 
cency in things indifferent, where a good 
end could be answered, was like a rock, 
perfectly immoveable, in every case wliere 
yielding would have been sinful. " Do I 
*' yet please men?*' says he: ** is that my 
" ultimate aim, right or wrong? If I yet 
^' pleased men, I should not be the servant 
*' of Christ." A third observation I shall 
' make, is, that much prudence is requisite 
for enabling us to judge both of the things 
themselves, in which it is our duty to give 
way to their prejudices, and likewise of the 
manner of doing it, on which, commonly, 
as much depends as on the thing done. 

I shall only add at present, that two 
extremes ought carefully to be avoided; 
either such an officious ostentation of your 
forwardness to gratify them, as looks like 
a Pharisaical vain-glory in courting their 
applause ; or such a reluctance, as would 
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destroy the value of a much greater sacri- 
fice. The manner ought to be easy and 

- • 

natural; such as shews, that what we do 
neither costs us any effort, nor are we m 
the least disposed to make a merit of it. 
The ancient saying, ^ Nullum numen abest^ si 
sit prudentia* has a very important mean- 
ing. It holds also in the converse, * Nullum 
humen adest, ni sit prudentia ! Or, to give a 
Christian turn to the sentiment, we may 
say. Every virtue will attain its end, when 
conducted by prudence ; as, on the con- 
trary, No virtue will answer its end, where 
prudence is wanting to direct it. Is not 
the same lesson, in effect, taught us, in more 
emphatic terms, by our blessed Lord, where 
he commands us to join the wisdon^of the 
serpent to the innocence of the dove. As 
the latter is necessary for preserving the 
former 'from degenerating into low cun- 
ning and artifice, so the former is necessary 
to serve the latter both as a guide and as 
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a guard. But I shall not enter further into 
the subject at present^ as I shall have occa- 
sion to resume it, when I come to consider 
how for popularity ought to be an object to 
the Christian pastor. 
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LECTURE IIL 



VIRTUES ESPECULLY REQUISITE IN THE CHRISTIAN 

PASTOR ^MEEKNESS AND HUMILITY OBLIGATION 

TO THESE DUTIES, PROM THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS 
CHRIST; FROM THE CONSIDERATION OF THE END 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, AND OF THE MEANS 
WHICH THE MINISTER IS AUTHORIZED TO EMPLOY* 
FOR ATTAINING THE END OF HIS MISSION. 

1 NOW proceed to the second thing pro- 
posed; namely^ to consider what those 
virtues are, of which the business of a 
Christian pastor requires especially the cul- 
tivation and exertion. For it is the lowest 
object of the Christian pastor, who is 
^ ^ called to be an ensainple to the flock, that 
he do not scandalize those, by his vice and 
Indifference, whom . he is under the .most 
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sacred obliga4:ions to cherish and to guide. 
But may it not be said^ and justly said, 
that there is no virtue whatever, which 
does not require to be cultivated and ex- 
erted by every Christian, more especially 
by every Christian pastor ? Without the 

a « 

love of God and of our neighbour, there is 
no such thing as true religion: unless, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
live soberly, and righteously, and pioi^ly in 
the world, we are not taught of God, nor 
a.re our lives regulated by the Gospel of his 
Son. But, notwithstanding this great and 
important truth, there are some particular 
virtues (which are all, indeed, but different 
emanations from the same copious fountain; 
Christian charity) that one station more 
. frequently requires the exercise of ; and 
others that are more frequently requisite in 
another. None will doubt, that to the 
opulent and powerful there is a stronger 
call to the duties of almsgiving, hospi- 
tality, and generosity : to the weak and 
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indigent, on the contrary, there is more 
frequent occasion for exercising patience 
and resignation. The trading and busy 
part of mankind are more especially re- 
quired to attend to the inflexible laws of 
justice in their dealings : and those, to 
whose valour the protection of the society 
is intrusted, are in a particular manner 
obliged to exercise the virtues of fortitude 
and resolution. Yet all these still continue 
to be real virtues in every man ; though, in 
one profession, the occasions of exerting 
some of them are more frequent, and the 
actual exertions more important ; and in 
other professions, the same thing holds in 
regard to other virtues. Now, in the 
Christian pastor, though no duty of the 
Christian life can be dispensed with, I in- 
tend not here to inculcate those that are 
fundamental to all religion. I will rather 
suppose, that their evident necessity is suf- 
ficient to recommend them to all those, 
who sincerely purpose to honour God, and 
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promote the interests of virtue by their 
ministry. There are, however, certain 
qualities of temper, that regard our ex- 
J:emia.l behaviour, and the manner of treat- 
ing the persons with whom we arcf con- 
cerned ; which, though too little attended 
to, by the generality even of pastors, are of 
unspeakable consequence in respec:t of the 
influence they have on our success. 

The first in this way that I would re- , 
commend to your particular attention, is, 
the virtue, of meekness^ both as it stands op- 
posed to anger, and as it stands opposed to 
pride ; in which last view it is also deno^ 
minated humility. It is but too common a 
method of distinguishing, which, in less or 
more, has infected the language of all 
classes of men, to consider the excesses of 
the passions rather as infirmities than as 
faults, or as what in any degree affects the 
moral character. How often have we oc- 
casion to hear it said, ^ Such a one is a veiy 
good man, he is free from every vice ; but 
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then he has no command of his temper ? * 
He flies out into a rage, often on the merest 
trifles ; is utterly impatient of contradiction ; 
or is, perhaps, fretful and peevish under 
every the smallest cross or trouble that 
befalls him. I must acknowledge that this 
manner of speaking does not at all suit the 
notion I have of the spirit and genius of our 
religion. I will freely admit, that a man 
may be passionate, and even, to a certain 
degree, reisentful ; he may be envious and 
discontented ; and yet may be free from 
many vices ; nay, he may even have some 
good qualities or virtues ; — he may, never- 
theless, be sober ; he may be honest ; he may, 
in the vulgar, narrow acceptation of the 
word, be charitable, that is, he may give 
alms to the poor ; nay more, he may have 
some serious impressions of religion. I 
will acknowledge further, that I should 
prefer a man of this character, notwith- 
standing his violence, to one of the most 
placid temper, who was destitute of com- 
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mon honesty, and had no regard to Gk>d/ 
But this is hi from implying that tliere 
is not real yice, or moral pravity, in such 
unbridled passions. And I must acknow- 
ledge, that to me it is extremely evident, 
that no one thing has more contributed to 
the neglect of this part of moral culture, . 

. the discipline of the passions, than the 
Jight manner in which many, who, I doubt 
pot, are themselves sincere Christians, speak 
of this subject. 

But it may be worth while ta examine 
the matter a little nearer. Is not the want 
of any real virtue whatever to be considered 
as vicious ? Most vices, when examined to 
the bottom, will be found to consist merely 
in privation, or the want of those good 

* qualities or virtues, by which the passion^ 
are restrained, and our intentions regulated. 
Now, what is a more essential virtue to the. 
Christian than charity ? rather, what vir- 
tue can remain in the character where this 
is wanting, which is " the end of the com- 
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** mandment^ the fulfilling of the law, the 
« bond of psrfectness ;" and without which, 
the apostle Paul assures us, whatever be 
our attainments in knowledge and in feith^ 
in miraculous gifts, or in the exteriors of 
virtue, we are absolutely nothing ? But \i 
will perhaps be said, Why should charity 
be thought to be affected by those' trans* 
ient fits of choler and ill-humour, which 
have not a permanent foundation in tho 
mind ? I shall only say, in answer. Consider^ 
I pray you, the character of that lovely 
form, that heavenly grace, not as too com- 
monly misunderstood, but as delineated by 
thef inspired Apostle,— and see, whether it 
be possible to reconcile it with the vio- 
lence and Outrage of a choleric temper^ 
*' Charity," says he, *' suflFereth long, and is 
*^ kind; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
*^ pu£fed up, doth not behave itself un* 
^* seemly, is not easily provoked, thinluith 
" no evil ; beareth all things, hopeth all 
*' things, endureth all things/' Is it pos- 
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sible to conceive a greater contrast, than 
there is in this description, to the violence 
of rage, which, in features and complexion, 
has more the aspect of an infernal fury, than 
of any of the graces of the Spirit ? Could 
we better delineate this temper, than by 
affirming of it what is denied of charity, and 
denying what is affirmed? ' Wrath, then, 
' or unbridled anger,' I should say, ' far 
' from being long suffering and benign, is 

* impatient and fierce ; it is boastful and 

* elated^ behaveth itself most unseemly, is 

* easily provoked, and ever suspicious of ill- 
' intention ; beareth nothing, hopeth no- 

' thing, endureth nothing/ 

» 

But it may be said. Would you then 
altogether exclude from the grace of cha- 
rity the man addicted to anger? Would 
not this be rather judging uncharitably? 
In answer to this, I freely own, that all 
pifr virtues here are imperfect, that in 
many things we all offend : and it be- 
comes not us, whose knowledge, in most 
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ilungs, is superficial, • to {Hronounce deci* 
sively aa to the degr^s of any feult or vic^ 
which are absolutely incompatible with th^ 
posgession of the opposite virtue, and 
thence to conclude concerning the state of 
individuals in God's account. This belongs 
only to the Searcher of hearts. But we 
are fully warranted to determine m regard 
to the quality of things, though not in 
regard to the state of persons ; as, for ex-? 
ample, what conduct and what actions are 
either conformable or repugnant to the 
Christian virtues. And, indeed, without 
this power, it were impossible that the ac- 
counts given us in Scripture of our duty 
could be of the smallest use to us, as we 
could not with safety make any application 
of them to practice. We are therefore 
authorized to say of ev^y fit of intemperate 
anger, that if it do not shew a total want 
of charity, it bietrays at least a great defi- 
ciency in that Chris tism grace. What has 
greatly contributed to this ill-foupded 
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distinction, which most unnaturally cuts 
off the stronger passions, or those called 
irascible, from any share in moral culture, 
(which they seem to think confined to the 
concupiscible aflfections,) is an erroneous, 
but very general opinion, that every at- 
tempt to remedy the former is vain, and 
the thing itself utterly impracticable. How 
common is it to hear people say, * He 
^ is a very good sort of man, but exceed-* 

* ingly ill-^tempered : but as to that, it is 

* his misfortune, and not his &ult, for who 

* can change his temper ? * Thus they 
^seem to think, that any thing faulty here 
is on a footing with any natural infirmity 
or corporeal imperfection, like a defect 
of symmetry. in the features of one's face, 
or a disproportion of the parts in the make 
of the body. Nothing can contribute 
more to render those mental diseases incu- 
rable, than such a groundless notion, that 
they cannot be cured ; for will any man 
in his senses seriously attempt what he 
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believes to be impossible ? But it would be 
easy to shew, were this a proper occasion^ 
from the prodigious effects upon the pas- 
sions, of principles, example, and early care 
in education, that there is no impossibility 
in the matter- * 

But further. Are the promises of the 
Gospel ever made to mere natural qualities, 
which are not capable of being subjected 
to moral culture ? Is there any promise 
of reward announced to a superior reach 
of understanding, to a retentive memory, 
to a fruitful imagination, or to the beauty 
of the external form, to the acuteness of 
the bodily senses, to the agiUty of the 



(l) Here the Author obviated an argument against his doc- 
trine, that has been urged from an expression that twice 
occurs in the New Testament $ and shewed that it arose 
merely from the mis- translation of a Greek word. The pas- 
sages are^ Actsxiv. 15. *' We also are men of like passions 
with you." And James v. XJ. " Elias was a man subject 
to like passions as we are.'*— — For the Author's remarks on 
these passages, see his Work on U^e Gospels^ Dissertation IV. 
section 25. 
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lijQbSj or Ko the strength of the muscks ? 
l^veiry ooe^ at first sights perceives tbf8 ab*- 
surdity of the supposition. Nothing thjtt 19 
not a subject of moral discipline can, 
properly, be either rewarded or {ninisbed. 
And to be a subject of discipline, neces- 
sarily implies that the thing which is so 
may be improved by proper care and 
2|.ttention^ and may become worse by neg* 
]«ct. ^ow to what one Christian grace 
^re more of the promises addressed, th^ui 
to this of meekness ? Providence, in this 
life, by the accounts of Sacred Writ, seems 
to be peculiarly employed about the meek ; 
the retributions of hereafter seem to be 
particularly secured to them : — " The 

'^ meek shall eat and be satisfied, and shall 
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" inherit the earth : the meek, God will 
*' guide in judgment." " When God 
*' ariseth, to visit the sons of men, it is, that 
♦' he may lift up, and save, all the meek of 
'\ the earth?' Again, *^ The meek he will 
*' beautify with salvation." Accordingly^ 



it is to persons of this character that onfc 
of those beatitudes is pronounced, with 
which our Lord's public ministiy , as k 
teacher, was introduced : " Blessed are thft 
nfieek, for they shall inherit the earth/' 
Meekness is often taken notice of as an 
eminent characteristic of the spirit And 
temper of Jesus ; and it is always repre- 
sented and recommended as holding a 
principal place among the virtues which 
are the blessed effects of his religion. It 
is enumerated among the ^' fruits of the 
Spirit/' It is said to be '* an ornament, 
** which is, in tlie sight of God, of great 
*^ price /' and marked as a criterion of 
*^ the wisdom which is from above/' 
Now, if it is a matter so essential to the 
whole Christian life, and therefore incum- 
bent on every disciple of Jesus, how much 
more is it necessary in the Christian pas- 
tor? It is so particularly adapted to give 
success to the means, which he is required " 
to employ ; it is so suitable to the very end 
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of his calling, and will be so naturally ex- 
pected from those who consider the cha- 
racter of the Master whom he serves, that 
any thing of a contrary nature must greatly 
diminish the respect due to his office, and 
lessen the influence of his ministry among 
the people. 

Permit me, Grentlemen, to oflfer a few 
things, on each of the preceding consi- 
derations. I shall begin with the last, the 
character of the Master whom he serves ; 
and, in imitation of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, shall, before every thing, beseech 
or conjure you, by the meekness and the 
gentleness of Christ, that ye be like-minded 
towards all men. Meekness and humi- 
lity, which, if not co-incident, are very near 
akin, constitute the first recommendation, 
whereby Jesus Christ, the true and faithful 
Witness for God, chose to engage attention 
to his divine lessons: '* Come unto me,'* 
says he, *^ all ye that labour and are heavy 
*' laden^ and I will give you rest. Take 
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^^ my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for 
*' I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
" shall find rest unto your souls/' And 
how perfectly does the whole of his con- 
duct illustrate this feature in his character? 
It would, indeed, be to transcribe the greater 
part of his history, to produce all the evi- 
dences of this important truth. I shall 
only attempt to display it, as it shone 
forth, on some special occasions, in his con- 
duct; and that, first, to his Disciples; 
secondly, to the people ; and thirdly, to 
his enemies. * . 

In regard to his I)isciples, how long had 
he to wrestle with their incredulity, their 
inveterate prejudices, their inattention, and,, 
in consequence thereof, the slowness of 
their progress, and even their worldly and 
interested hopes ! ilow gently did he 
insinuate his heavenly doctrine, as they 
were able to bear it, into their minds ! 
How gradually did he open to them the 
spiritual nature of that kingdom of right- 



tousiKsss which be came to establish upon 
the earth ! When the ambition of two of 
his Disciples, very improperly (not to say 
indecently) displayed, had excited the indigo 
nation of the rest against them, — ^whilst 
'their Divine Master, firmly, but mildly, 
checks the presumption of the offending 
brothers, how tenderly does he conciliate 
the minds of them all to one another, by 
calling them all unto him, and giving to the 
whole society a most needful lesson of 
humility, meekness, and mutual love 1 How 
strongly afterwards does he, by his exam- 
ple, enforce the instructions he had so 
often given them, to be humble and mutu* 
ally serviceable in every thing in their 
power, when he did not disdain, for this 
purpose, to wash their feet ! When the 
last great scene of his sufferings came on, 
when he was together with his Disciples 
in the Garden of Gethsenuine, — ^the night 
wbenein he was to be seieed by his enemies^ 
the night of his dreadful agony,— even then. 
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whm all earthly comfort forsook him, he 
seemed to find at least some abatement to 
his sorrows from the sympathy and con- 
versation of his chosen ; Disciples. This 
appears suffidently evident, from the ear-^ 
nestness with which he entreats that they 
would " tarry and watch with him:'' yet 
even this smaU consolation is denied him. 
AimI when, oftener than once, he finds 
them asleep, notwithstanding his earnest 
entreaty, and notwithstanding the uncom^ 
mon anguish with which th^ had seen him 
struggling, how soft, how delicate, is the 
reproof he gives ! " What/' says he, " could 
ye not watch with me one hour?" Yet, 
as if afraid that even this were too severe^ 
he seems wilfing to retract it, and with the 
very next breath pleads their apoli^, 
^^ The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak;" which is as muc^ as to say, 
' Why should I reproach youi > I am sensihle 
' that this conduct in you ought to be im*>- 
' puted rather to bodily infirmity than to 
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^ want of affection for me . It is diflScult, next 
^ to impossible, for the most candid mind to 
^ preserve an entire moderation and evenness 
^ in judging, when agonizing under the most 
^ complicated distress/ Where is the man, 
who, in such a situation, can, like our ho- 
noured Master, make allowances for any 
thing that looks like insensibility, coldness, 
or neglect, in the friend whom he loves and 
cherishes? Again, after his resurrection, 
and after the great and shameful trans- 
gression of Peter, knowing the real repent- 
aiice and deep contrition of that Disciple, he 
is graciously pleased to distinguish him by 
name, in the message which the angel, by his 
order, gave the women : " Go," says he, 
" tell his Disciples, and tell Peter." Not 
that Peter's behaviour entitled him to 
so honourable a distinction ; but this be- 
nignant Master well knew, that the consci- 
ousness of his late gross prevarication and 
baseness, which then overwhelmed the mind 
of that Disciple, would make him dread 
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that he were excluded from the number, 
and no more to be honoured with the name 
of Disciple, unless he had been particularly 
mentioned. Jesus therefore chooses, in this 
affectionate manner, to prevent, as it were, 
his application, and to take the very first 
occasion of signifying his pardon and his ' 
grace. 

In regard to the people, the patience 
and meekness with which our Lord endured 
hunger and thirst, fatigue, both of body and 
mind, day and night, whenever he had an 
opportunity of administering relief to their 
bodies, or instruction to their souls, — and 
that without uttering the least complaint, 

or a single word that savoured of repining, — 

 

is perfectly unexampled. No experienced 
obstinacy, no former ingratitude on their 
part, did ever provoke him to let slip any 
new opportunity, which Providence pre- 
sented to him, of doing them good. And, 
even with respect to his enemies, or those 
who shewed themselves on any occasion 
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hostile to his pretensions and views, what* 
ever warmth he displays when the imme-- 
diate attack is on the law and honour of 
God, yet, when it is his own person that is 
aimed at, the same unconquerable meekness 
is uniformly displayed. Witness the check 
he gave to two of his Disciples, who, on 
occasion of the inhospitable treatment he 
had received from the Samaritans, owing to 
their bigotry, as well as the inveterate hatred 
th^ bore to his nation, asked his permission 
to call down fire from heaven to consume 
them ; pleading, in this, the example of 
Elijah :~-" But," says the sacred historian, 
*' he turned and rebuked them, and said. Ye 
'^ know not what manner of spirit ye are of; 
*^ for the Son of Man is not come to destroy 
*' men's lives, but to save them/' Again^ 
consider the r^eption that he gave to those 
who were sent to apprehend him. How 
great his clemeiicy , who could even work a 
miracle for the cure of one of those ministers 
of tyranny that bad been assaulted with 
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the sword J with more zeal than prudence^ 
by (H)e of his Disciplas ! How benignly did 
he surrender him«elf^ capitulating, as it 
were, only for the safety of his friends ! "If 
ye seek me, let these go their way/* In 
bis behaviour, first before the Sanhedrim^ 
and afterwards before the tribunal of a 
heathen judge, how uniformly is the same 
character supported 1 Need I take notice 
of the mildness of his answer, who when 
he was struck, without a shadow of cause- 
or provocation, by one of the oflGicers, and 
upbraid«i a? having replied improperly to 
the high priest, said in return : " If I have 
" spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but 
"if well, why smitest thou me?" How 
b^utifuUy and how truly is his conduct, id 
this particular, delineated by the Prophet ! 
'' He was led as a liamb to the slaughter ; 
^'and as a sheep before her shearers is 
*' dumb, so he opened not his mouth." Nor 
was his silence of that sort, which is soppie* 
times to be seen in real criminals^*'— proud^ 
suUai, obstinate : quite the reverse. When 
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to answer was suitable, he never failed to do 
it, both to the chief priests and to Pilate. 
\Yhen it could promote no purpose but 
a bad one, he remained silent. When 
he did reply, it was always with that in- 
trepid firmness, on the one hand, that 
became the great Interpreter of God ; and 
with that condescending benignity on the 
other, that suited the gracious Saviour of 
men ; — equally distant, in both, from the 
fawning adulation of the timid culprit, and 
from the haughty insolence of the vindictive 
sufferer. All his disciples are called upon (and 
do not we account ourselves of the number?) 
to *' consider him, who endured such con- 
" tradiction of sinners against himself; who, 
" when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
" and when he suffered, threatened not ; lest 
" they be weary, and faint in their minds/* 

But surely, my young friends, there is a 
stronger and a louder call to those, who 
have it in prospect to be shepherds of the 
flock of Christ, under him, the chief Shep- 
herd and Bishop of our souls, to imitate, , 
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in their own behaviour, that example^ 
which it is their duty and business, in the 
warmest manner, and by all possible means, 
to recommend to others. This, too, is that 
of all his virtues which seems the fittest to 
be begun with, as being the most attractive, 
and the most level to common apprehension 
and notice. His perfect resignation, in all 
circumstances, to the will of God, exhibits 
him as truly venerable; his superiority 
to ignominy and torture, as heroic ; his 
boundless mercy and forgiveness, mani- 
fested in his intercession for his enemies, in 
the. very moment of his suffering by their 
hands, as superior to human, and completely 
godlike ; his clemency and meekness present 
him to us in the most amiable and engaging 
light. Other parts of his character com- 
mand our reverence and awe ; it is this which 
powerfully draws us with the cords of love. 
I have been more particular than I in- 
tended on this first obligation, the ex- 
ample of their Master^ which the ministers 
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of Je$m lie under, to obtain the command 
of their passions, especially the wrathful 
passions, so exceedingly ill suited to the 
characteSr of Him, in whose service they are 
engaged/ 

But have we not the best authority to 
affirm, that ai^r sometimes may he inno* 
cent, or, what is more, commendable ; since 
even the meek, the patient, and the humble 
Jesus, could, on certain occasions, be moved 
to anger ? I acknowledge the justness of the 
observation, nor did I ever mesm to advance 
any thing inconsistent with it : it is only, 
when the passion is irregular or excessive, 
that religion obliges us to restrain it. It 
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(1) Here the Autbor cowidered two paasages ia the Goipel 
History^ which appear at first not perfectly compatible with 
the meekness attributed to our Lord. The first is in Matt. 
XTi. 23. where he says to Feter, '' Get thpe faehM me, Satan.*' 
See the Author's remarks on the term Satan, in his Work on 

the Gospels, Dissertation VI. The other passage is in 

lAike Ti. 04, 25, 76. See the Author's note >n the plaoe 
in the same Work, wh^re he shews clearly, that the tvoe 
pronounced by our Lord is the roice of lamentation, and not 

of wrath. 
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may be i^regtilar, either in respect of the 
cceuse that Excites it, or the manner ih vrhich 
it shew9 itself; and even though the cause be 
a just one, it may be excessivie in degree. 
The cause of our anger is most commonly 
ouf pride ; and the ofccasion, some real or 
supposed injury or aflPront. The anger of 
ouf Blessed Master Will uniformly be found 
to hare been excited, by an insult com- 
mitted, not immediately agsuhst himself, 
but directly against the Divine Majesty, and 
manifestly tending to the contempt of God's 
- authority, and the dishonour of his law. 
When the attack was levelled against his 
person I — although in this it may be justly 
said, that the honour of the Father, who 
sent him, was at least indirectly attacked,—* 
yet, a^ here there was some scope for the 
plea of ignorance, or their mistaking his 
character, he bore the worst that malice 
could inflict with the most unexampled 
meekness. He ever seemed to suffer more 
on their account, who were capable of com- 
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mijtting such wickedaess, than for himself 
on whom it was sp largely wreaked : wit- 
ness his affecting lamentation, accompanied 
with tears^ oyer Jerusalem, the place where 
he had ever met with the basest indignities 
and ingratitude, and the place which he well 
knew was to be the scene of his last horrible 
catastrophe, at that time so near. And 
even in tho^e passages, where the Evangelists 
represent him as nioved to anger by the 
obduracy of those around him, they never 

fail to shew us that his anger was tempered, 
and in fact surmounted, by a compassionate 
concern for the offenders: '^ lie looked 
'^ round abput on them with anger» being 
^^ grieved for the hardness of their hearts/' 
I acknowledge, that there is no passion or 
appetite in the human frame which, con- 
sidered in itself, is sinful : none of theni 
was given to be extirpated. The words 
of the Apostle, V' Be ye angry and sin 
not,'' at the same time that they imply 
thus much, thisit it is possible that anger 
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tnay'be innocent, imply as' evideifttly ^fHat 
this very rarely happens, ahd that therefore 
one needs to be doubly watthful ttgaihst din 
on the approaches of this turbulent and 
unruly passion. But, though no human 
appetite or affection was given to be era- 
dicated, all of them were given to be 
restrained^ governed, and diredted, by the 
dictates of conscience^ and the Coitimandi. 
fnents of God. Now there! is nb' ' part of 
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the human frame that requires, as has been 

said, more circumspect attention than 1:he 
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irascible affections do* ** He that is slow 
•'to anger,** saith Solomon, " is bd:ter 
" than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his 
" spirit, than he that taketh a city .- *' The 
obligation which the Christian pastor is 
under to this attention, from the example 
and character of the Master wbomheserves; 
I hjEive already examined. 
^ I now enter on the consideratidh of what 
is i^uitable to the end of his ministry. Oh 
this I. shall ]be piore brief, as all tb^tt is here 
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R?PW^*?>;b^ attend<j4 to n^ay v^iy sopn be 
VR^MP]^^' I Wh^; tj»e bf rth of our Jj>td 

pbepher^^.tl^ jo^^ul jnessage waiJ^;f<iUow^4 

I I 

.te.:!l?e v^PfaW^.^f ? muUitUfJe of t^ 
jJ^vq^|y,.^^c>5t, wht) joined in this sapre^ 
hyixffi, , j^xj^tres^iye . qf the , happy cpjw^ 

.qj^eijflesf3tl^.jyi9uld.flQw..^^/hat roe«»QT 

Jm^.r.P^mhip^^ ca»ne. into the. wor^; 
^g|i? t^er)^re.i>|ly.denoijainated ;• '.the Prjajce 
of ?^^." T,|ie rey_9ia^n jvImcJi he brings 

/^l^'^^fJjis terp^«^,." ti»e Qwpeli.of good 
jieys of peaq^.';' JVh^ jpe^sengfiirs, .whom 
|)e e^lpy^ for pgblis^it^ it ., throughout 
the worjd^.ftre denoi^ated t}ie pve^^chera^ 
tha^ j§^4h^ prQclaimcyQis or. l^eralds of peace. 
It is to announce the tenus of tb^. Gospiel; 
tbdt i^^ the terms ^^peac^ with*begiveii ; it 
isf in their Mastei^s Baaoe tOj ioyiife men to 
accqi^ of . ihckse terp), tlidttheyave soit': 
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*' We beseech yoii, in Christ's^ ste^d, that 
^* ye he« recotlciled to God/' Ho^ uttsoJt- 
able to 3uch an amkbie message M a fiery; 
Ainpeaceable^ and consequently uulovdly 
tempec^ ! How incongruoue to the character 
pf a mess^ger of peace ! How much to be 
dreaded, that the untoward manner of the 
servant, instead of engaging, should pre- 
clude a due attention to the gracious er- 
rand on which he comes! If this divine 
wisdom, which is from above, be gentle, 
and peaceable, and merciful, it is most be-^ 
fitting tliat he^ *who has it in charge td 
icinnounce and recommend it, should be 
liabitually pofipsessjed of that meek and quiet 
spirit, which is not less acceptable' to God, 
than approved of men. 

Permit me now to add a few things on 
the third topic, from which I proposed 
• to enforce this important branch of self- 
government ; namely, from what is adapted 
to the means which the ministers of religion 
are authorized to eitfploy, for attaining the 
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end of their mission. I have had occasion 
to observe to you, formerly, that the great 
means to be employed in this cause, is, per-^ 
suasion : ** Knowing the terrors of the 
*',Lord, we persuade men, and we beseech 
" you in Christ's stead." Any coercion, 
which, man is capable of using, affects only 
the bpdy ; and as the end of civil govern* 
ment is to maintain external peace in the 
society, by restraining and punishing crimes, 
the sword of justice is very properly in* 
trusted with the magistrate, and is ade«- 
quate to the end of his office. But, as it 
is purely with, the souU. the principles, and 
the affections, that religion has to do ; as 
it aims at restraining outward crimes, by 
curing radically the criminal disposition; 
as its great end is the securing of inward 
peace, peac^ of conscience, and peace with 
God ; coercive means can have no hold 
here. Now, if the great means be per- 
suasion, nothing, it must be acknowlec^ed, 
is. more i^npersuasive th^n anger, especially 
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when excited against those whom it is the 
duty and the business of the pastor to 
attempt to gain. Nothing can be more 
just than that sentiment of Augustine^ 
'' Qui docendo nititur persuadere quod l)o- 
^' num est^ nihil horum trium spernat^ ut» 
•' scilicet^ doceat, deiectet, flectat ; itaenim 
" audietur intelligenter, libenter, obedien- 
" ter/' These three steps in this progress 
are intimately connected. We should speak 
so^ as^ in the first place, to instruct and be 
understood; in the second, to please, so 
iar at least as to attract and fix attention ; 
in the third, to gain and conquer. Nor 
can we ever hope to attain the last of these 

4 

ends, but through the other two. 

It may be objected, that on some topics, 
which it is certainly incumbent on the 
pastor sometimes to treaty it is difficult to 
speak in such a manner as to please. I 
own it is often difficult, but hardly ever 
impossible,^ such, for instance, as in the re- 
buking of sin, which^ it may be thought' 
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no easy matter to conduct^ so as not to 
prove grating to the sinner. Yet, if the 
subject of repreheosicH[> is the vice, and not 
the vicious person, the difficulty here is not 
so greats as, at first sight, one will be apt 
to imagine*, , It is the observation of a very 
ingenious Modem, That though the gene*- 
rality of men be vicious in their practice, 
the generality esteem virtue in theory ; nor 
can there be a more popular topic, in gene- 
ral, than declaiming against vice, or a more 
unpopular one than decrying virtue, unless 
when under the appearance of exalting 
something which is conceived to be still 
more divine- When, therefore^ the subject 
(as is the case in preaching) is more pro- 
perly the sin than the sinner, — ^though it be 
every way becoming to shew an honest 
but temperate indignation against all im-> 
morality and irreligion, — still a heartfelt 
concern for the spiritual and eternal hjap- 
piness of transgressors, and an an;sious^ de- 
ftiie of reclaiming them, ought to piedo* 
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ininate> in the speaker's jnind, over every 
other emotion. In this way, evai the con- 
scious offender himself cannot avoid being 
affected, and in som^ degree pleased ; which 
are certainly promising advances towards a 
recovery. Whereas, if the preacher's re- 
proofs had breathed nothing but rage and 
violence, he had probably disgusted those» 
who might, by a more gentle method, have 
been affected by his reprehensions. 

There i& always in violent anger the ap- 
pearance of unreasonableness, and a certain 
impotence of mind, which excludes all im- 
partiality and candour. It is no wonder 
that such an ungracious aspect should 
rather repel than, attract. Instead of 
bringing the sinner to yield, it puts him on 
the defensive; it makes him think more 
favourably of himself, the more the attack 
upon him appears the result of prejudice 
and rage, which^ to every thing that op-* 
po$es th^m, are always both blind and 
deaf. No sentinAent ev^er approved itself 
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more to experience, than that of the Apostle 
James, *^ The wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God/* And if this 
holds, when it is sin in the abstract that 
is reprehended, much more does it hold 
when the rebuke is actually given to the 
sinner. Here, indeed, the greatest delicacy 
is requisite, that whilst you appear to be 
the enemy of his vices, you may also ap- 
pear to be the friend of his soul, and to seek 
his good. It is only thus that you can 
ever hope he will listen candidly to what 
you say, or that your reproaches should 
excite in him any emotion but resentment. 
We ought, indeed, *' to rebuke with all au- 
thority,'* but still in the spirit of meekness. 
On this article we ought to be so habitually 
guarded, as not to suflfer even the ob- 
stinacy of sinners, or the indecent and con- 
temptuous reception which they give to 
xjur reproofs, to betray us into any ind^^ 
cency of expression or behaviour ;« for this 
isi, in effect, degrading our owti' character. 
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and affording the offender the best apology 
that we can supply him with, for vindicate- 
ing his own behaviour, and accusing us. I 
acknowledge that I have sometimes heard 
ministerial rebukes conducted in such a 
manner, as savoured more of a mean resent- 
'D[Kent in the speaker, becausey forsooth, his 
own admonitions and authority seemed to 
be despised, than either of zeal for virtue, 
or of concern for the salvation of 'men. 
Nay, there are those.who, sometimes, in the 
exercise of discipline, will descend so far 
as to threaten the refractory with calling 
in the aid of the civil power ; not consider- 
ing how different the province of the ma- 
gistrate is from that of the pastor, and ^ven 
in some respects how incompatible. By 
such means, forced compliances and hypo- 
critical acknowledgments may be extorted, 
which may prove some sacrifice to priestly 
pride, as th^ are humiliatii^ to him who 
makes them ; but, by such means, it were, 
absurd in the^ pastor to hope to win the 



heart of fm^ offifcnderA. to cure his ftpiritiial 
maladies, \atad to reclaim him. . How dil^ 
ferent i^ the i^proof adininistered b^ 
Christian charity! I dd not say » it always 
heals the patietit; that is ihore than is to be 
expected; but.it bids much fietirer for it than 
the Qther^ As it is ready to make erery 
allowance for the frailty of mU:ure, and the 
str^ength of temptation^ that candour itself 
Can . require, it excites in the other no 
disposition to resistance. Like a rasor 
•mpothed in . oil, it pares to the quidk the 
parts affected^ entering the deeper^ that it 
does not cauijte the sore to rankl^j is is cpm** 
monly efSect^d by a coarser instrum^it/ 

I shall only add. O^nd thus conclude this 
Lecture), a few paaaa^s from the N^i^ 
Testa(mcint to this purpose,, which ^dainly 
demonstrate that the yifew which I have 
been exhibiting of this matter is exactly 
conformable! to the sentitnentsand precepts 
of the sacred writers* **,;Brcthrrii,*? says 
Paail^ ^^ if a matt be overtakett imalfiMili^ 
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'* ye, who are spiritual, restore such an one 
'' in the spirit of meekness ; considering 
^^ thyself, lest thou also be tempted/* 
Again, to Timothy (who was himself a 
minister of Jesus) : ^ The se^pvant of the 
" Lord must riot strive, but be gentle to ail 
*' men, not to the good and gentle only," 
but tQ all ladi^crinMiiately,: aot excepting 
fbte* profligate arid tfie frov^ard ; ^' apt to 
''teach, patient ii) me^kness^ ^nstructuig 
'^ those that i^poae themselves, if God per- 
'* adventure will ' give theiji repentance to 
" the acknowledging of tlie truth/' To 
this I shall only subjoin the admonition 
which Peter gives, in regard to the manner 
wheWin we ought to defend the truth 
agaiq^t the objections of the Infidel : * ' Be 
'* ready always to give an answer to every 
'* man that asketh you, a reason of the 
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*' hope that is in ydu, with meekness and 
" retereiice/' 
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LECTURE IV. 



or FOxrnvDS, ok a suKRfORinr to Emm pear 

OR FAVOUR ^DANGER TO THE MINISTERS OF OUR 

CHURCH IN USTENING TO SOUCITATEONS ON ANT 
POINT WHICH IS 1t> BE A MATTER OF JUDICIAL 
DETERMINATION ^^^^dTBADlNESS IN THE ESSENTUL 
PART» THE JIC#7Ti?i2 OP OUR^ CONDUCT; GENTL^^ESS, 
BiEEKNESS, AND, AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE, PLEASANT- 
NESS IN THE MANNBR. 

1 HAVE, in a former Discourse^ entered on 
the consideration of those virtues, of which 
the business of a Christian pastor requires 
especially the cultivation and exertion. 
The first I mentioned was meekness, 
which I understood, in the greatest latitude 
of signification, as implying a superiority 
over pride, anger, and impatience ; or, as 
some would choose to express it, the mastery 
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of this irascible affections. I shall next 
consider that of ybr/aVwrfe, resolution, or 
streogtih ofimind^ whichimplies a like supe-^ 
riority, vrhen in a good cause, to eith^r 
fe^i: or &vour. Perhaps the occasion for 
the exertion of this virtue in the pastor, or 
even its importance, may not be now so 
manifest as the other. Nothing i& more 
plain, than that it is one of those virtues 
which was most warmly and frequently 
inculcated by the Divine Author of our 
religion, not only on all his followers in ge« 
neral, but on those in particular who were 
to be employed in instmcting others in his 
doctrine and precepts. On occasion of the 
very first instructions which he gave to the 
Twelve, after calling them and distinguish- 
ing them by the name Apostles, he forewarns 
them of the bad reception which they would 
generally meet with, and the dangers to which 
they would be exposed ; subjoining immedi- 
ately to this warning, ** But fear not them 
" who kill the body, but are not able to 
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\' kill the soul: but ra^er fear him who 
^^ is able to destroy h6\h soul and body 
<^ Qi hell.t' And to the^ same purpose he 
adds, in the same discourse, M He that 
*' findeth hit life shall lose it ; and he that 
** losetb bis life for my sake, shall fiwd it/' 
To the same great object tftany of the 
apostolical injunctions do manifestly point, 
as when they enjoin us to be '* strong in 
'^ the Lord, to stand fast in the faith, aiid 
'^ quit us like men." It is to this purpose 
we are commanded '* to take unto us the 
whole armour of God,'' the ^divine pano-- 
ply, ^' that we may be able to withstand 
** in the evil day, and having done all, to 
'* stand/' It is this, accordingly, whicb is 
the first quality that the Apostte Peter re- 
commends to us as proper to be superadded 

to faith, Eirip^opifyijo'arrf ey rji iriarn vimov mpf ofrnpff 

" Add to your faith vtrtue/' as we render 
it, or fortitude, as it always ought to be 
rendered, when contradistinguished, as in 
thb passage, to other virtues. If the first. 
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to wit, fdithf be necfessary, as the genuine 
source of the heavenly treasure, the second, 
TkBmetly fortitude^ is not less necessary as the 
guard. Nay, of so great account was this 
firm and manly spirit with the inspired pen- 
men of the canon, that we find dastard? 
and infidels, Sma^i xm flnrioroi, ranked in the 
black catalogue of those who shall be ex- 
cluded from the New Jerusalem; thus 
classing under the same condemnation 
those who, through the influence of their 
passions, obstinately refuse engaging in the 
cause tif God, and those who through 
pusillanimity betray it/ 

Perhaps it will be said, that the peculiar 
circumstances of the primitive Christians 
rendered this virtue more necessary to be 
cultivated, as being of more importance to 
them, than (considering the change of si- 
tuation in this respect) it can be said to be 
to us. It is certain, they had more ene- 
mies, and were exposed to much greater 
(kngers than we : the Jews and the Gexi^ 
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.til^^ amongst wkQf'^ they lire^^ 9i)d by. 
whoiA .they w^e<fpr sqtiie ag0s gt^tly cwt- 
jiumber^c)^ ^ere thttir ^ec^ared ^B«a. With 
tbqm^ .indle^d^ ip.ll t^at wsm va^iaid)le in this 
world wfis at 8itelf:€i,rr-<ll|i?ir projiertyi tibeit 
reputation^ their !libertj> their life^ th«ir 
families; in l^rief; ev^ry thJpg ^1i^ the 
malicf and tyrjMiny of np^n can* algbctJ It 
will readily be &dq»itted> tiiat the ebetsafs 
of the true Christian, at pre^s^t^ are nei* 
ther so numerpuB> nor so powerfiM ; that^ 
though in some cas^ both interest and 
character may suffer, in consequence of his 
resolute adherence to what he believ&s to 
be bis duty, the occurrences ^re compa- 
ratively few, m which either life or liberty 
is endangered. It will ip like m^^nner be 
admitted, that the v^ foundation of the 
danger is considei^ab^y alt^tid. Forra^ly, 
it, was the Christian professi^> tlie) bare 
acknowledgioeint of Christ as our Lord 
and Mas|ber> which was the ground of eii^ 
mity ; }i is 9ot sp how, Howevei:, as it 
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always has happened, it ever will happen, 
that a steadfest adherence to the pafh" 6i 
duty wifi cross tlie private interest bfindi-^ 
viduals/ and obstruct their secular views; 
and that this will infallibly give rise to 
hatred and obloquy. The maxim of a spi- 
rited French writer holds (I would not say 
generally, but certainly) spnietimes : " The 
*' ill which we do, does not diraw on us so 
** much persecution and hatred as our 
^* good qualities ; '*— to whicK that other 
of the same author serves as a 
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counterpart: *^ We pleate oftener, p the 
** commerce of life, by our faults^, than by 
** our virtues. To the same purp6se, 
though not so general, was the observation 
of the Dramatist: ** Obseqii^ium amicos, 
Veritas odium parit.** A. man, therefore, 
who would be conscientious in the cause oi 

I 5 •  • - . 

truth and virtue, which is tne. cause of" 
Christ, (and without this his Christian pro- 
fession is little worth,) has still need of'for- 
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titude and intrepidity, l^or is tliis aU ; 
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for even sometimes a concurrence of cir- . 
.£um$tance§ will mislea|l the judgment of 
the generality of people, in regard to what 
is right a^d proper :. and, however much 
deference is due to their opinions in .things 
naturally indifferent, their opinions are not 
entitled ip the smallest regard, whev they 
aQ&in,contra(}iction to tr\ith and[ ractitude. 
And that thb will sometimes be the cas^i 



can hardly admit of question. Seqeqa's ob-^ 
serration . holds certainly true in the main : 
'< Non tarn bene cum rebus huiiianis agw 
'* tur, ut melipra pluribus placeant/' Now, 
thpn^ both the foiuidation be in some 

respect different, and tl^ effects of that re* 

• '•• — •• **f ' , , • . . 

sentnient )iirhich integrity itself will, in cer- 
tain circumstances, create, be not so consi- 
derable, there is. npt less occasion for 
Christian resolution. Perhaps, on the other 
side, it will appear, that if the evil dreaded 

be not so great, the danger pf incurring it 

' • .' . ' " 

18 rather greater. The danger, to which 
Christiai^s were exposed in the primitive 
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chdrcb^ on account of their profession^ was' 

• ' '. • • • *. " » 

in the highest degree alarming. As it was 
impossible to assume the character, with- 

• " . • • " ^ * 

out being exposed to the danger annexea 
to the profession, nay, and without per-'^ 
ceiving that they were constantly exposed, 

it was of such a nature as wais suflBcient to 

. » , • • . , ' 

rouse the most stupid, and to extort at- 
tention from the most' remiss: the natural 

consequence of which niight, in some mea- 

. " • • • 

sure; be expected to be, as in effect it was, 

4 

that their minds would be prepared an4 
fortified for encountering a danger, which, 
from their first entering oh the Christian 
course, it behoved them to be in the daily 
expectation of. As they were warned, they 
were armed: indeed, the weapons of their 
war&re were not carnal ; they were how- ' 
ever mighty, through God, for pulling down 
. the strong-holds of the enemy, and enabled 
them, even in suffering, to vanquish, and to 
advance the cause of their Master more 
rapidly than the greatest worldly conqueror' 
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is able to extend hi?, dominions by the 
sword. Their armour was ajaith« which 
overcometh the world ; a hope^ that is full of 
imniortality ; and a lov^, not to be sur* 
mounted by ,$iny earthly consideration* 
The'dans[ers to which Christians are now 
exDQsed are far from being so formidable 
in appearance; the ccmsequence is, we are 
much more apt tQ be secure and un- 
guarded. The common enemy then at- 

tenipted to take the city of God (if I may 

»   

be in()ulsed a little in the figurative style) 
by storm, and now he attempts to take it 
by mine: the hostile disposition still re-* 

hpodj righteousness and unrighteousness i$ 
still i^arried on ; the plan of operation^ only 
is chanced. What was then openly and 
violently attacked. iSv now ' endan&Eered by 
sap and ambush: and. I supppse^ ^^«^iH, 
be. readily admitted, that it.is more difficult 
to be properl^ ^ua^^e^ against this danger, 
than a^inst Ut/e other. 
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A eecoad Gircumstanbe', which deserves* 
also to be I attended to, is* that with them 
the conjtes^ was about the whole. The 
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quence^ is more likely to obtain our cotn- 
pliance. We do not, at the same time, 
consider^ that ev^ry sinfiil compliance, 
knowingly and deliberately made, is as 
real, though not so glaring, or perhaps so 
atrocious, a denial of our Master, as the 
other. Are we not taught by the unerring 
rule of right, that there are ^^ who profess 
*^ that they know God, whilst in works 
^* they deny him." It is theriefore possi* 
ble to disclaim him in this way, as well as 
in the other. And do not such expose 
themselves to the reproach from him, whom 
they felsely style their Master : *^ Why call 
^' ye' me, Jjord, Lord, and do not the 
^^ things which I say ?" Why do ye Attter 
me with an empty title, to which your 
conduct gives the lie ? " Not every one 
'' that sa;ith to me. Lord, Lord, shall ^nter 
" into the kingdom erf heaven*"^ Yet it 
is most certain, ; that as the evil dimi* 
nishes in our conceptions, we are. the less 
against it ; and the commission of 
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one trespass does but too commonly em- 
bolden tfae transgressor to repeat it, nay, 
perhaps . to go still greater lengths. Many 
a man has been drawn in to squander all 
bis fortune, by parcels, on wretches to 
whom no inducement could have persuaded 
him to give up the whole at once. And we 
may say of them, in the words of the Poet, 

'' Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that, 
/^ Glean on/ and gather up the whole estate/* 

* • « 

Thus, when the evil comes gradually, as it 
is not so apt to startle us, we are much- 
more apt to be seduced. Inmnuation, 
though it operates more slowly, will com-' 
pass its end, in cases where violence would 
have proved ineffectuaL > 

A third things which makes an eminent 
difference in the dangers to which the pii** 
mitive Christians were exposed, and by 
which their faith and obedience were tried; 
is^ that : tlieir > hazards proceeded . : almost ; 
Oiolf . firotm fhet .avowed enemies of the 
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Christ^ a»i{ie-J(ewB and Fagana; our's, 
qn the ccmtravy, arise solely fram tiidse 
^ho assufne the name of (Christian a^irell* 
99 oursfilven. Those from whom tlu^i had to 
dread danger were so distinguishable, that 
it was ifoposiible to mistake them, i We 
m$fy^ hire justly apply the ^L^tin proreib : 
they might say dl an enemy^ '^ Fmnum 
habet in comu;" ' We are suffipipntly 9,<Jv^r- 

tised to beware of hiuj ;' lyber^s, wjtji re- 
gard to f^^ those, by whom the &ith and 
virtue of Christians ' are etMlangered, are 
mingled amongst ourtt^hres; they db' not 
carry a badge of distinction abdpt with 
them, and may v by consequence, faatne^^too' 
great infl«ieiiee upon us * before we are ap^ 
prized. But the dangers, to which wie ore 
liiow escposed, dov I acknowledge, atfietthe 
whoie XJhitttian comm^nity, and arise from) 
re.8A dififer^inees in the estate of; the Chorcb; 
li ^ k most ' ceH^in; hewe«ei^ thatiwhatover 
aifeets > the wiiola s^ciety^ aa ' Chraitian, > wi^i 
ia a piineipal maaneroafiecslrithe pa£to|ii9> 
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vhoA ^ tl;i^^a()4 foi^psl^ in this ftpiritji^ 
war&re, are th^ i^Q9t; (^xpiQsed ^p every 
Ita^rc). loiMl we.hfiye i^fmv^ to belifve> 
frojw tl^ prtjjJiQtions Qf,.th« New Testn- 
ifieat, tttat, m. aU. age9^ the ^tb«,ths. p«^ 
tience^ ?U)Ld,tUe,qQps(^y of the idi^iples 
qC Jesifs mu»M«bmit to,?^p^Qba)tiooof o«e. 
kind or ot^er, differing at. different times* 
as, suit« the ends of Infinite Wisdo». .^Ve^ 
know th^t, in some shape or other, ** Every 
'' one that will live^pdly in Christ Jesus shaU 
" suffer p^rsecutioni." There is no possii 
bility, in tl^ present corrupted state; of 
thingf>,tp ^i^ntmn integnty 91^ ». gpo^i 
cpn^iepiqe ipyiolate, without iopuryingtbe: 
^agipi; qf suffft^ng, ii^ oQe;W^ or ot^^. 
^ther. jo respcff 9^, wQrldly^iCircwip^tajPpes 
KfidttAym^g^y «fj,^fl,refpeqt of reputa^ 

he ,^iTref ^h^ Chjj^^ i Ws^ii.W« Wf; J^r4/ 

1 

WwseK li^ tWJgUt ; j>^ w^ /i|q^ jfp^ 9Q«tr 
pope eyery coosMl^f^ifVR tq,.^ i^jhedienpe 
«^;!»!* , Mas^r #H^; .,i«. W4ee4. al^^^ 
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co-incident ^irith the nil^s of immutable! 
equity, and the will of God. 

Theii^e is, in this case, the greater need of 
firmness and fortitude, that esreh what are 
sometimes accounted good qualities in a 
man will betray him into transgression, 
when these are hot under the constant 
government of an enlightened conscience. 
Thus there are few qualities that more en- 
gage good liking, than an obliging pliancy 
of temper ; that fipom which, in the New 

 

Testament, a man is characterised ^' easy 
to be entreated;'* that which our vene- 
rable Master himself enjoins in everything 
lawful, as where he sa3rs, *^ Give to him 
'Hhat asketh thee; from him that would 
" borrow of thee, turn not thou away ; and 
'' whosoever shall compel thee to go a * 
** mile, go with him twain/' Yet this' 
very disposition, which we are here coin-" 
manded to cultivate, and which is dertainly 
a most engaging and amiable disposition, • 
is veiy apt, unless when accompanied Vith^ 



^.^ 
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great praijctoce ^^nd drcai|is{>^tioa« to be- 
tnijra man; into tfae c^mmissipQ of iaults» 
jirluc^ be would neiner* ^y^. beei> tempted 
l;a commit, either thipugh the . infiucsiice of 
^r, or .through tbe^pstigatipQs.cif ayaficet 
There is^omethhig particpl^ty; heiWitchiiigy 
tq 60(t^ mindfl^ in , f^e ende^rn^oti which 
obliging cqwplianc^ give rise tpr^ th^t will 
go a gre^t^p, length 19 p^suading/A^iTi^tbau 
what with others would prove much mor« 
Cjc^ges^t .mptives. Nqw>. though a man of 
eatablis^d. integrity .would instantly be 
shocked with the,. pj:oposal of an action 
that was evidently ^agitious . and unjust^ 
and Qould.be in np.^^g^i^ of yielding in so 
clei^r a case, we mfd^t always take into con** 
sideratipn^ that the natural boundaries be* 
tween^ the right and the wrong in conduct, 
or, more properly, between the unlawful 
aiid the innocent, we cannot always settle 
with precision. Our only security, in such 
cases, is, to keep on the safe side ; for we are 
sure, on the one hand, that certain things 
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pi:«iGimilft «f vite. It is <tt% itbottC ' the 
ti«ilfiMi«s 'that 4iiet« cktii bief ^y flbobt ; fin- 
tint iei^jn^tion here is Mot find; as % 
nMte, by U diMitMit iitiet it is inord like 
tkM «<litoh sep&mtM 1ig<lkt luid darkftess^ 
Mni is tattled tiril^hti ivlief^ the bpposdtes 
ftre t>ltoded, tiie li^ beitig insensibly di- 
Mifmhed by the deepening giudaticms of 
the sbside. Nbir, in te&uA toVhat tnay 

• • • • * 

tt,ppttit «.t first dnbions, a tradaMe texii^, 
aecostomed to bend* to the htunonrs ^nd 
jiftKnaifrMw of others, has' a propensity to 
gratify thetti, which,' in'^he circumstances 
supposed, may prove dahgerous tb its own 
pfeace ttnd virtue, 'the tendency whicti 
ttfeft fcavfe vdry generally, if not univerfitlly, 
tt> beilieve ivhat tliey wish, will mislead 'a 

hian to think more favourably bt thi case 

• . . - J- . 

than he would otherwise have done ; * arid 
one presumption paves the way Tor iath- 
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otheh 'Vcbtvre fat OTuae, dr twke^ w p«m 
]iaps thtice, «»ti wliAt ytiKi hMi< t»it>n to 
dKKibt. ^ a «ntiikial pat^, kadit i» ^ llim>« 
dred to bUb 3^U iHft ^t std^^ th^Te)' but; 
^tfa ^ tutich <ea«e lit Itaat, tiik a£toAh»M^ 
tbe doing what you^ew to he Biltfe. ■'>'■'  
It deserves our cttteiitio&i llnit IfUie Sm^ 
titude dMs not oafidttt tti^tteiyiia^ «Um 
pettoriity to fear^ And iA briving Iwoidify 
danger; buty mriien «oittidbi«d! as alyittilfe, 
it implies that Btreiigtb>oif^ uiind-wlHlJh: qm^ 
lifie» VA, alike for reklstiiig biMAif ttW: fe«M 
and oiir desit«eB, whenefer they^out<l itt4 
oliae Oft to deviate froin <tii6 tinfe of duty; 
in britt^ yAatki adhliits no ^gratificsiitito 
iirhatever:at Utic exp^tise <fi ipriobity> Noir 
it is A itofift'certain fact, t^t il costs noMte 
persbns a fiiuch stronger e^eertion to teant 
the md&xaitk&n ih/fy hxv^ to gratify aad 
oiriige, than it would «ost then 4o ^piaii 
any menaces that could be.iMfed <to itilbexaiM 
tlaeta.i m soch pers<ms> it i& th% pilirt <of 
true fottiubuofe <and iMcessa^ a^gmmt- 



ment to be able to refuse with steadiness 
and resolution* when to comply is in any 
degree repugnant to. the calls of duty^ .or^ 
wbiqh is in d^sct tbe same, though not sq 
pbvipuslyi when conitrary to the dictates of 
Christie, prudenoe. Let it be observed, 
that heie oax danger is in some respect the 
giieater» that it is Qot solely by bad people 
tiMit we are liable to be misled ; it is often 
by such as really mean us no harm« but 
may bapf^ to tbink difiermtly from us on 
those iiiatters/ perlaps miiiled by personal 
interest, or by early prejudices* It may 
be, they are people to whom: we haiie 
purselves been indebted, and - whom we 
would gladly hf^ve it in our power to 
oblige ; it may be too^ that we are afraid of 
the suspicion or cehsure of ingratitude^ if 
we do not comply. All these have na** 
turally some influence, and,, on the best 
dispositions, commonly the greatest. Yet 
still, where there is ground to think that 
they would lead to an infringement of the 
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inflexible rule of rectitude^ true maguani-* 
mity requires that they be resisted. 

I shall^ for the sake of illustration^ 
instance one kind only of seduction, to 
which the pastors in this country are some*- 
times exposed. From the constitution of 
our National Church, the ministers of re-* 
ligion are endowed with certain powers, as 
judges in the Ecclesiastical Courts. This 
often exposes them to* solicitations from 
persons who do not by any means intend 
to insult them, (though a solicitation on 
any point, which is to be a matter of judi- 
cial determination, is r^Uy an insult) ; but 
having some interest on one side, and nei- 
ther the delicacy nor the discernment to 
perceive an impropriety in such applica-- 
tions, they often, with as little ceremony as 
decency, urge their suit. I do own to you, 
that I believe there is nothing which, in 
this country, has tended more to lessen the 
ministerial chatacter, than too great a rea- 
diness in many to give way to addresse;i pf 
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this kind. No pretence of former obliga- 
tions can excuse it. The debts of grati- 
tude are never to be paid ^t the expense of 
justice: I might as reasonably rob my 
neighbour^ to discharge my creditor: for 
wherever there are parties concerned in the 
decision, the case is perfectly similar. And 
even where there are not. where the matter 
is not so properly a matter of judgment 
as a matter of counsel and deliberation^ 
« there is still a right and. a wrong, a true 
and a false, in things which ought ever to 
influence us beyond all pei;sonal considera- 
tions : — Curus amicus, sed Veritas carior. In- 
deed, if the pastor maintains a proper 
dignity of behaviour, as well as int^rity, 
he will, I must acknowledge* be rarely ex- 
posed to any trial of this kind. If you 
would uniformly maintain this dignity, be 
cautious, even though your opinion of the 
matter should fall in entirely with what is 
solicited by your- friend, of giving him 
so much as the shadow of a ground to 
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imagine that his application had any iti« 
fluence on your judgment. If you are 
Weak enough, or wicked enough, to assume 
a merit with him from your conduct, y^a 
expose yourself ever after to the like in<* 
dignities; for they ought to be regarded 
as such in their consequences, however 
they were meant^ 

Are we, then, roughly and bluntly to 
reject every suit of this kind, from what 
quarter soever it shall come? We ou^t 
doubtless to reject it ; but t know no ad^ 
vantage that accrues to any cause from 
roughness of manner^ There is a manly 
firmness that it is ext.>enidy proper to 
maintain on such occasions ; but this has no 
affinity to passion and asperit)^. The latter 
always betray weakness, rather than strength 
of mind; and rarely foil of making that 
conduct appear merely the result of humour, 
which ought to appear the sole effect of 
settled and well-^weighed principles of action. 
if the servad^ of the Lord must be patient 

12 
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and gentle to all men^ there can be no good 
apology offered for siding to the refusal 
any thing that savours of rudeness. Indeed , 
there is something in the manner of doing 
things, to which more is often to be attri- 
buted, than to the things done. It requires 
but little practice of tlie world to observe, 
that one man shall refuse a favour more 
obligingly than another grants it. The 
former refuses in such a manner as con- 
vinces you that he would have liked much 
better to gratify you, were it a tlnng proper 
to be done : another grants your suit, but 
with so much haughtiness, with such an air 
of superiority, as seems to upbraid you 
with the weight of the obligation he is 
laying you under. The former gains your 
' esteem at least, if not your love, in spite 
of his refusal ; the latter |iurts your sensi* 
bility, and loses you, in spite of his com- 
pliance. But J am sensible there is some- 
thing too delicate in this affair to b^ either 
explained or enfarced by mere verbal 
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instruction. Knowledge of life and cha- 
racter, attention to the real consequences 
of things, and self-command, are absolutely 
necessary. 

Do not imagine, that by the recommen- 
dation I have given, of joining a certain 
pleasantness of manner to manly firmness 
of conduct, that I mean to recommend 
that mere external polish, so much valued 
by ' men of the world,' as they are called, 

and in which there is commonly so much 

« 

disingenuousness and dissimulation. What is 
called ^ good manners', when taken by itself, 
is a mere exterior, and may not unfitly be 
defined, in Shakspeare's phrase, ** the simu- 
lar of virtue." The courtesy of a well-bred 
man has, in those little matters and formal^ 
ties about which it is employed, a certain 
semblance of the benevolence, the meekness^ 
the gaitleness, the modesty, the humility^ 
and even the self-denial of the Christian, — 
** every one in honour preferring another,*' 
as the Apostle expresses it. But here lies 
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the difference^ that the bare exterior, the 
mere semblance^ is considered as all that is 
necessary for the character of the man of 
' fashion : and this ' is of so great account 
with him, that the substance is often sacri- 
ficed to the shadow ; as holds in the case of 
flattery, when a man would please another 
at the expense of truth and sincerity. It 
is very much otherwise with the Chiistian» 
who considers mere externals as of little 
or no significance, without those internal and 
essential principles, from which the other 
ought naturally to proceed. Grood«*breedin]g> 
as the word is commonly understood, is a 
mere varmsb : it is not a superficial qua^ 
lity,^^ such as this» which: I would recom^ 

m 

miend to the Christian pastor. I am far 
from being unfriendly to good-breeding : 
it is certainly ornamental to the character i 
nay maire» it i9 useftil^ when reflated by 
a strict regard to troth. But then I would 
have, in the minister of religion,, the po^ 
liteness of the genliema» grafted on the 
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virtue of the Cbristian. Without the lattet% 
the former is but a painted bubble> a thing 
of no intrinsic value : without the former^ 
the latter, though still highly valuable, 
loses much of its beauty, and even of its 
influence. Take them therefore separately, 
and I acknowlec^e, that, beyond all com- 
parison, virtue^ adds greater value to the 
character ; yet even that value is con- 
siderably enhanced by the union. ' I 
should, no doubt, prefer an unpolished 
diamond to a pebble ever so highly po- 
lished ; yet even the diamond itself, when 
cut and polished, is of greater value, as 
well as beauty, than it was before. Our 
Lord himself did not disdain sometimes to 
give admonitions that seem to refer more 
immediately to the article of good-breeding. 
I shall not therefore. hesitate to conclude 
this Discourse, by adding to the more im- 
portant duties of Christianity an admo- 
nition which Peter did not think unsuit- 
able to the dignity of the Apostolate, — 
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" Be courteous ;** — ever endeavour to unite 
manly resolution and steadiness^ in what re- 
gards the essential part^ the matter of your 
conduct^ with gentleness, meekness, and, as 
much as possible, pleasantness, in what 
regards thenaanner; or, as a late Writer 
expresses it, ^Sumiter in modoy fortiter 
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LECTURE V. 



OF TEtfPBRJNCE. A LOOSE AND DISSOLUTE MANNER 

IN CONVERSATION IfAY SHEW A MORE VITUTED DIS- 

* 

i POSITION, ilND DO MORE HURT IN SOCIETY, THAN 
' EVEN SOBCE TRESPASSES AGAINST THE STRICT RULES 
OF TEMPERANCE. 

xxMOKG the virtues, of which the office of 
a minister of religion in a particular manner 
requires . the exertion, I have mentioned, 
and considered at some length, meekness, or 
a superiority over anger, pride, and im- 
patience; fortitudey or that strength of 
mind, which, in all matters wherein duty 
is concerned, makes a man superior both 
to fear and to fitvour. I shall now con- 
sider the duty of temperance, implying the 
mastery of conciipiscible ' affections ;* under 
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which 1 also include what may pro- 
perly be called Christian self-^denial. There 
is no virtue which has been held in higher 
estimation by the generality of people, or 
been considered as more essential to the 
character of a pastor, than a proper self- 
government in this respect, or a due com- 
mand over the inferior and bodily appetites : 
yet there is no virtue, in the Christian 
life, which hath been more generally mis- 
understood, or which superstition and 
fanaticism have dressed out in a more 
fantastic garb. It is acknowledged, on all 
bands, that it would ill befit the teacher of 

a doctrine so pure and heavenly to be 
the slave of appetite. To be voluptuous* 
and to be heavenly-minded, can scarcely, 
to any understanding, a{^>ear compatible. 
But what must we do, in order to subdue 
appetite ? Must we extirpate it- alto* 
getber ? No : it is impossible. And 
though it were possible, it would not be 
virtuous. In taming a monster or wild 
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beasts and rendering him not only harn»- 
less^ but nsefuli greater ability is requisite ; 
and therefore more glory is attained, thait 
would be. acquired in killing him. The 
corporeal appetites were given for necessary 
and important purposes, — for the preserva-- 
tion and continuation of the human race. 
How absurd to suppose we can recommend 
ourselyes to the beneficent Creator, by coun- 
teracting his purpose,, so clearly manifested 
ili our frame ! Still, however, it was intended 
that, these appetites should be in subordi- 
nation to the mind. So much care, we may 
well conclwfe, has not been taken by Provi- 
dence, both of the individual and of the spe- 
cies, n»^rely that they may exist. Existence 
itself is given to man for a further and a 
nobler end. The light of Nature more 
obscur^, the light of Revelation more 
clearly, point to this great end, the per- 
£ectii^ of hi» nature, by his pursuing a 
conformity to the will: of God, and thereby 
losisg to the h^est £dicity of which he is 
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susceptible. Wherever, therefore, the in- 
dulgence of appetite contravenes this ulti- 
mate design of our being, it must be un- 
lawful, and ought to be restrained. The 
well-instructed Christian distinguishes be- 
tween the meani; and the end ; and even of 
ends, when they interfere, he distinguishes 
those of a higher from those of a lower 
order. The sensualist, on the contrary, 
converts the means into the end, and the 
end into the means : what is the lowest in 
the order of nature, is, in his account, the 

t - 

. highest. The former eats, that he may 
live ; the latter lives, that he may eat. But, 
to be more particular, it is proper to in- 
quire, what the restraints are, which the 
Christian religion lays on the appetites of 
its votaries. 

The first restraint which we are here 
laid under, is, when the gratification of our 
own appetite proves in any w^ay prejudicial 
to another. It is a conscientious regard to 
this check, that constitutes the virtue of 
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chastity; a trespass against which always 
implies injury to our neighbour, and a vio-. 
lation of laws essential to the good order^ 
and therefore tp the welfare, of society. 
The same consideration may also occar. 
sionally take place, in controling other ap- 
petites. Hence the duty of denying our- 
selves in what is not necessary to us, 
and may prove matter of offence to the 
weak. 

The second restraint, which Christianity 
lays us under, is moderation in the indul- 
gence, even though the rights of others 
should be no wise affected. This implies, 
not only that we guard againsf excess, but 
that we be free from every thing that 
savours lof epicurism in those inferior gra- 
tiiiqations. This appears, not only from 
the strict injunctions of our Lord, against 
all anxiety in regard to what we shall eat, or 
what we shall drink, as well as in regard to 
what we shall wear, but also from the ex- 
press charge he gave hi^ Disciples, to eat 
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such things, wherever they came, as were 
set before them. It would as ill befit the 
Christian temperance to ask questions, 
like the voluptuary, for the sake of ap« 
petite, as it would the liberal spirit which 
the Gospel breathes, to ask questions, like 
the Judaizing Christians in the Apostolic 
age, for the sake of conscience. Hence 
arise the virtues of continence and sobriety, 
— ^and, from the want of this check, the 
opposite vices, lasciviousness, effeminacyi 
drunkenness, gluttony, sloth; for the de« 
sire of rest^till our exhausted powers shall 
be recruited, is a corporeal appetite, as 
necessary for our preservation as either 
hunger or thirst, but, like all other appe^ 
tites, is liable to abuse, and, when indulged 
to excess, degenerates into vice. Therein 
a- certain degree, beyond which if we pro^ 
ceed, the end of Nature is not only un« 
answered, but the very reverse is promoted. ^ 
Food is absolutely necessary for preserving 
health and prolonging life ; but debauchery 
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Qf every Jdnd tends directly to ruin health, 
Vid shorten life. Rest at proper intervals 
is necessary, but laziness and inactivity are 
pernicious. And how are they pernicious ? 
They debilitate all the powers,both of body 
and mind. Nor is this all : excessive in- 
dulgence produces an habitual indolence 
and lassitude ; in coasequeece of which, 
men are* in a great measure, indisposed for 
the discharge of the most momentous 
duties. 

It may not be improper here to observe, 
that as the Christian pastors are intended 
for being in all things ensamples to the 
flock, it is not enough that m this inspect 
they avoid scandal,~they ought to be ex- 
emplary. Neither can we always judge 
infellibly, by the degree in which any parti- 
cular action or habit is scandalous, of the 
degree in which it is vicious. I acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that the scandal itself makes 
an additional aggravation in a character 
which is peculiarly liaUe to be hurt bv it : 
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but hardly will any person of reflection 
hesitate to say^ that one may be a greater 
sensualist, who was never seen drunk, than 
another who has sometimes been detected 
in that disgraceful situation. The latter, 
though not given to appetite, and no 
drunkard, may have been betrayed into 
such circumstances in an unguarded hour, 
by qualities in themselves not bad, nay, if 
under pi^oper government, even commend^ 
able ; but there can be no decent apology 
for either the glutton or the epicure. Yet 
the former vice, I acknowledge, gives 
greater scandal in the ministerial character ; 
and that merely because its bad conse-* 
quences are more immediate, and less equi- 
vocal. Something similar may be ob- 
served in regard to son^e other sensual in- 
dulgences; The name * whoremonger/ like 
^ glutton* and ^ drunkard,' to every person of 
discernment, conveys the idea of something 
despicable, as well as vicious. Yet a man 
who, though no imke, may have been 
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chargeable with sotne* ti^spass a^inst the 
hfws of ^ha^tity, is riot, in the eye of ittipar^^ 
tial reason, half so odioiis, or so vitiated in 
disposition^ as abothttr; who, though/ per- 
haps riot accused of the like traqsgresstofifi^ 
in practice, indulges ^himself in a loose and 
dissolute manner in coiiversaticRi, which far 
inore effectually taintis the imaginations of 
the hearers, and corruptsi their, hearts, than 
the influence of the i bad example of the 
other is able to effect. I mus/H acknow** 
ledge too, that^ in my opinion, an habitual 
tendency to discom^se of this sort betrays 
a pruriency of appetite, and a polluted &ncy , 
which savour more of a rooted voluptuous-- 
ness, than could justly be coticluded from 
several slips in conduct. 

It has been observed, that where there 
is in the constitution a proneness to ^en^ 
sual itidulgences, that has not been subdued 
by just and enlarged ^sentiments of religion 
and virtue, if it be restrained on one si^ 
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by cwsideratioiifi meFply pr«(}e;itaal» it will 
nqtjknrally br«ak forth Qn ai^oih^^^ ;Attd tbis 
b^ ^ven rise to a; second observation^ 
closely^ oonoeoted with .the foroii^r, that 
UKMe people^ who, from thbir profestiioQ, oif 
something particular in their atatioEi and 
circumstances^ are obliged to a sl^ricter ob^ 
servance of decorum tjian othiexs*. in regard 
to certain actions, often take grater libeiS 
ties io respect of Auch other actionis as do 
not equalbyr expose them to the censure of 
the inuititude. Though they, will take care 
to avoid drunkemiess, they have no scrupte 
in pampeiing themselves ; and if they canr 
not be accused of whoredom, tJiey appear 
resolved to compensate for this loss (fox so 
they seem io account it) by feeding their 
imaginations with licentious talk. J ac- 
knowledge^ candidly, that I think there is 
some foundation for these remarks ; and 
though the examples of this kind in the 
ministerial office are (God be blessed!) &r 
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from being nimierous, yet^ on the .other 
hand, we cannot say with troth that it is 
impossible to find such instances. I once 
knew such a oije myself, a singularity in-^ 
deed, whose whole conversation was com- 
posed alternately of fistnaticism and ob- 
scenity, and sometimes of a jumble of both 
in the same sentence : — I say fanaticism ; for 
we may be certain that one of this cha- 
racter has no idea of rational religion, or of 

the genuine spirit of the Gospel, which 

> 

could never, like the cant of a faction, com- 
monly very pliant where practical religion 
only is concerned, be rendered capable of a 
coalition so unnatural. Such a one, in my 
judgment, I will tell you plainly, deserves 
deprivation no less than an open debauchee. 
And I am strongly inclined to think, that- 
one of this cast does full as much hurt by 
his conversation, as the other by his prac-* 
tibe. The taint is, iafter a little time, but 
too easily taken, even l^ those who at first 
viewed it with disgust : — 
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•" Vice is a monster of so frightful mien^ 
N '^ As^ to be hated^ needs but to be seen ; 
^^ But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
*< We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

It is incumbent on eveiy Christian pastor^ 
M'ho would faithfully discharge the trust, 
committed to him, to endeavour, as £Eir as 
his example will extend, to wipe 6ut every 
stain that may have been thrown upon the 
character. Surely pampering, and luxury 
of any kind, ill befits the man who has it in 
charge to enjoin others to be temperate in 
all things ; and his conveirsation would need 
to be peculiarly chaste and pure, who would 
persuade the Christian people to purity, in 
thought and word, as well as in deed, and 
particularly to put all filthy communication 
out of their mouth. Double meanings, and 
indecent jokes, are especially to be avoided : 
and were I to tell you freely my opinion in 
. a matter that perhaps to others will ap- 
pear either trivial or innocent, I would, as 
far as my influence could go, banish entirely 
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that bane oi decency and good manners^ 
called ^ Sentioaentai toasts.* I do not deny 
that they may be, and sometimes. are, ma- 
naged in such a. manner, as to be very 
harmless; but it is very plain, that. by 
means of the enigmatical style allowed in 
these, they supply the lewd and dissolute 
(when there happen to be such in the com- 
pany) with a kind of vehicle for * convey- 
ing their nasty prurient conceptions. And 
things of this kind, which might have been 
easily prevented, by not affording them 

' such pretexts, it is not always pessible after- 
wards properly to redress. So much for 
the two first checks, which require that we 
always afvoid any indulgence to ourselves 
which, may prove injurious to another, and 
that we carefully avoid excess in these in- 
dulgences, which never fails, in one way or 
other, to prove injurious to ourselves, either 

, in bodyi in mind, or in both- . 

,.It .Intistbe owned, however, tha.t the 
utmost we can be said to attain, even by 
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a regular and habitual submission to these 
restraints, is, barely not to be vicious- The 
man who is only thus fer temperate, is en- 
titled to no more thaa the negative praise 
of being on this article blameless. Would 
we attain that command over the body 
which the ^irit of our religion implies, and 
which is truly praise-worthy and virtuous, 
more is necessary. Our blessed Lord, 
w1k> in all things ought to be regarded as 
our great Standard and £xemplar, though 
he twice fed the multitude miraculously, 
could not be induced to work a miracle, on . 
a very prei^ing occasion, to satisfy his own 
hunger. Why this difference? The first, 
namely, the feeding of the multitude by 
mihicle in the desert, was an act of hu- 
manity ; the second, to wit, the miraculous 
conversion of stones in the wilderness into 
bread, to supply the cravings of his hunger, 
to y^hich he was advised by the Tempter, 
might have been construed, had he com- 
plied, into a want of superiority over hk 
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appetites* The one was intended as tm 
e^idehce of his mission^— for this way all his 
miracles pointed ; the otiier would have 
betrayed a distrust in Erovidence« It ber 
came him^ therefore^ our great Pattern in 
feith and patience^ as well as in sel|- 
command) to avoid even the appearance of 
distrusting the care of Heaven ; or of im«- 
patience under suffering, by recurring to 
means to which he knew that others, his 
followers in aftor ages, who would be called 
to imitate him, could not recur. It ought 
ther^CHre to be admitted as a third re^ 
straint on self-indulgence, included under 
the mme of Christian temperance, when 
such indulgence of one's-self miiy prove the 
occasion of some ill consequences, or the 
prevention of some good. 

In the variety of incidents, . to which 
human life in every station is exposed^ it 
often happens, that even* the most innocent 
gratifications may interfere with &vourable 
(^portunities of doing good^ which, if iostp 
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are never' afterwards * to be recovered. 
These, doubtless, ought never to be let 
pass unimproved, ivhen tliey oocur. What 
admirable lessons, in this way,, does the 
example of our Lord present us with I 
His conduct bore witness -more, strongly 
than his w.ords, that ^' it was^ as his meat,'* 
atid more than his meat, *^ to do the will 
'^ of Uim who sent him, and to finish his 
** work /* When did he, for the sake of any 
ease, refreshment, or eonv^^iience to •bimT 
self, let' slip an . occasion of cohferring l>e«- 
nefits ori odiers ? When did ever hunger,' 
or thifst, or cold, or iiEbtigife, setrbouods to 
the CK^cise of his piety ^ his humanity, liis 
beneficence ? He went about continually 
doing goody instructing the ignorant, re* 
claiming the profligate, exposing the absur^ 
pretensions of superstition, vindicating the 
character' of genuine religioii,' pulling ^off 
the mask from hypocrisy, and feiievii]g 
distress. His Uncommon assiduity in these 
exercises appear^, not only from '• the whole 
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tenotnr of his history , but also from the un^ 
favourable construction which some of hb 
relations seemed disposed to put on his 
extraordinary ardour and application. As 
another eminent example of the like noble 
victory over the inferior appetites, I might 
also quote his zealous follower, and servant, 
Paul. Such, I conceive, is the true law of 
Christian temperance, — a law in every re- 
spect rational and manly. It gives no 
permission to an indulgence which is pre- 
judicial to another, hurtful to ourselves, and 
which may prove, though indirectly, the 
source of bad consequences to any, or de- 
prive us of an opportunity, not afterwards 
to be recalled, of doing good. Other limits it 
knows none. But I am aware, that, whilst 
some will be of opinion that the restrictioi^s 
I have mentioned are both too numerous 
and too rigid, others, on the contrary, will 
think that they are far from being either 
numerous or rigid enough. Truth is most 
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Gommonly to. be found in thd middle 
between the two extremes.' 
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(1) For the Author's seotimcnts on the extieme qf too 
numerous and too rigid restrictions on this article^ see the 
Essay on Christian Temperance and Self- Denial^ subjoined to 
lus liectunss on fiocte s iaB t i c ri History, btely paWishod- 
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LECTURE VI. 



VICES, OR EVILS, TO WHICH THE OCCUPATION OF A 
MINISTER EXPOSES HIM — r^iR. HUME'S ACCOUNT Of 
THE SPIRIT OF THE PASTORAL OFFICE ; A CdRICA- 
TURJy BUT MAY SUGGEST SOME PROFITABLE INSTRUC- 
TION TO PASTORS TEMPTATION TO HYPOCRISY TO 

BE OVERCOME, BY BEING^ WHAT THE HYPOCRITE 

WANTS ONLY TO BE THOUGHT A BAD MAN WILL 

FIND NO COMFORT IN THE BUSINESS OF A PASTOR. 

yV HEN I entered on the subject of the 
character to be supported^ and the conduct 
to be pursued, by the minister of religion, 
I proposed to digest what I had to offer, 
in the following method. I was to con- 
sider, first, what those vices are, which, in 
a more especial manner, tend to obstruct 
the minister's success, by exposing him to 
universal contemot : secondlv. what those 
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virtues are, of which the business of a 
Christian pastor requires especially the 
cultivation and exertion ; thirdly, what 
those evils are, to which his very occupation 
, itself may be said in some respect to expose 
him. The first and second of these I have 
discussed with all the brevity which the 
importance of the subject wpuld admit* 
On the first I observed, that the things, 
which, in a more especial manner, brought, 
scandal and reproach on the ministerial cha- 
racter, were the following ; ^ flagrant viola- 
tion of the known la^vs of sobriety and chas- 
tity ; impiety, • or an open want of reverence 
of God, ai>d respect to his worship and* ordi- 
nances; an unguardedlevity and folly in con- 
versation, dres$, or. behaviour ;. and such a 
contempt of the sentiments of the people^ as 
leads one wantonly to shock their prejudices 
in things indifferent. Qn the second I ob- 

9 

served,. tb»t, however certai^it is that th^ 
bu^ip^s of a Christian pastor powerfully 
,ex.9ite8. tp the cultivation of every virtue. 
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yet, as. it i -was ni>t >niy intention^ in these 
Lfsctures, to ^ give a complete > S3rstein of 
Christianvethics> it would notbe; necessary 
here to enter od the consideration of those 
internal dispositions and graoes that are 
fundamental to all religion* I proposed, 
therefore, only to consider certain qualities 
of temper and disposition, that more par-- 
ticularly regard our external behaviour, 
and our manner of treating those persons 
with whom we are concerned, — a matter 
of the greatest consequence to our success. 
The.$e I have considered under the following 
articles ; meekness j or a superiority over the 
, irascible affections — anger, pride, and im« 
patience ; fortitude^ or that . firmness . of 
mind in the discharge of duty, which makes 
a man superior alike to the fear of danger 
and to the desire of favour ; temperance,, ox 
a superiority oyer the conciipiscible affec- 
tions, that is, over bodily appetite and the 
desire of wealth. 

I am now come to the third and last 
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ihing proposiad, vhid) is, to consider what 
those vicea or evils are^ to which the very 
QQCupation of a minister of rdigton may 
be said ia .some respect to expose him« 
There is no profession or occupation in hfe^ 
but as it has its own advantages, it has also 
its disadvantages : as, in. some instances, it 
may give peculiar helps and motives to 
some virtues, so it may, in other, instances, 
expose to peculiar temptations to some 
vices* That any business or occupation 
affords some particular temptations to evil^ 
i$ no reflection cm that business, much 
less an argument of its unlawftilness or 
inutility. Magistracy, with the power 
wherewith it is accompanied, gives, on 
some occasions, but too strong a temptation 
to oppression, and to the wresting of 
public justice, far the sake of gratifying 
private fevour or private malice : ydk 
magistracy is not only useful, but necessary 
for maintaining peace and order in society. 
The different ranks in the community are 
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in a manner essential^ not only to the weU 
fisire^ but to the sub^tence^ of the body 
politic: yet the superiority io power and 
property^ which is commonly attendant on 
the upper ranks, frequently betrays the pos^p 
sessor into insolence and yiolenoe ; and the 
dependence and indigence in the lover 
ranks is, as often, the sourqe of the basest 
artifices, of lying, and of theft.^ This pre« 
seDt state of things, in whatever shape we 
propose to live in it^ is^ and will be, a state 
of probation ; and by no art, no choice, 
can we avoid a share in this probation. 
By one particular election, in respect of 
business, we may escape the temptations 
that are common in another ; but then, it 
is a thousand to one, we expose ourselves 
to some, from which wc should have been 
exempted in the other. There is only 
then, at most, a choice left us in regard 
to the temptations, whether we shall en- 
counter those of one kind, or those of ano- 
ther. And^ iq every situation, it is incum* 
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llent oti aU/^and will be the study: of those 
who! desire tp acquit themselves honour-- 
abfy in the part assigned them, to study ,to 
improve the advantages which their situ- 
ation )g^ves them, and to be doubly guarded 
against the temptations which it brings. 
I /own, however^ that : though all are ex- 
posed to some, there is not a. perfect equa- 
lity, in this respect, in the different profes- 
sions or businesses. Perhaps it will appear, 
on inquiry, that the . occupation of a mi- 
nister of religion exposes its possessor to as 
few as any other occupatioij. Will it be 
pretended, that it furnishes us with any 
additional motives or temptations to in^ 
tiemperance, to drunkenness, or to breaches 
of the law of chastity ? No, surely. Does 
it prompt to levity and folly in our conver- 
sajbion and behaviour? Nor that neither. 
Does it excite us to a supercilious neglect 
of the sentiments and opinions of others, 
to arrogance in our behaviour towards 
them, and an indifference as to their judg- 
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ment of US ? It will not be suspected of this 
effect. Does it stimulate to an impious 
behaviour^ such as may breed an irre^^ 
verence towards God, and neglect of reli^ 
gion? — Quite the reverse. In all these it 
will be acquitted, not only by every un- 
biassed judge, but even by every impartial 
enemy. If any, in the station of Christian 
pastors, are to be found stained with any 
of these vices, it will be allowed, on all 
hands, that so &r from being prompted to ' 
such a criminal conduct by the nature and 
spirit of their station, they, on the con- 
trary, act in open defiance of that spirit, 
and in violation of the most manifest and 
sacred obligations which the ministerial 
character lays them under. Such, there- 
fore, in the place and office of Christian 
pastors, ought to be considered rather as 
monsters, than as the natural productions 
of the soil. 

But, it will be said, the danger lies in 
the opposite extreme. The temptation 
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IS so strongtb secure the character of J)lous, 
and serious, and temperate, Ahti atten- 

•  

tive to the spMtiral <iohCerti8 of the pedple; 
that it may pi'ote a strohg indudtrtent t6 
affect this ciitiracter vflSert it is ft6t, or At 
feast to a d^grter beyond what itfeailly is ;' 

* •  • 

and thto it presents those ^^f this fimctioh 

» ,  

with strong tetnptatiotis to the detestabld 
sin of hy poctisy . In this marther ttoei 
one itigetiious Writer, Hot very friendly to 
the office and <:hara<!Aer, argue oH this Sub^ 
ject. " Though all tniankind hdive A^strong 
^^pfopfensity to religion, at x^ertaitt tirtteS, 
"and in certain dis^o^bionfe, yet there 
** are few. Or' node, who have it tb that 
** degree, and with that tonstaticy, which 
*^ is requisite to su'^port the chAratiter bf 
" this profession. It vcixx^t th^efohe M:p^ 
'* pen, that dergymen, bein^ xlfawn fr6iii 
'* the <x>nHnon mass of mankiftd, as people 
" are to other employments, by fchfe views 

* . ' » - 

" of profit, the greatest partj though not 
•*• AtHefets or Freethinkers, wili find ?t 
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** necessary, on particular occasions, to 
^' more devotion than ' they are at that 

* ft 

*^ time possessed of, and to maintain the 
appearance of fervoiir and seriousness^ 

w 

even when jaded with the exercises df 
** their religion, or when they have their 
** minds engaged in the common occupa- 

*^ tions of Uffe. They must not, like the 

, • ' . . • •■'...' 

*' rest of the world, give scope to their 

• , < » 

** natural movements and sentiments; they 

'^* must set a gufeird over their looksT, and 

** words, and actions ; and> in order to sup- 

^^ port the veneration paid them by the 

^' ignorant vulgar, they must not only 

^* keep a remarkable reserve, but must 

*' promote the spirit of superstition by a 

s 

** continued grimace and hypocrisy. This 
^' dissitA'nlatiqn oFteiv destroys the can- 
^* dour arid integrity of their tempers, 
'* ^nd lifakes ah irreparable breach in their 
•* Chafacters." — ^This is one part of the 
charge against our profession, drawn ' in 
veiy ^trbhg colours, and is really what 
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I^iaa painters call a Caricafura. It tias 
some foundatioii in truth, but every fea- 
Jtvre is exaggerated, and the colours are 
overcharged. An artist in this way will, 
however, have the address to make a very 
ugly picture bear a striking resemblance to 
a very beautiful lace. It is a judicious 
advice that was given by a late worthy 
pivine, that, in order to arrive at self-know«* 
ledge and self-correction, we ought to con- 
sider, impartially, what part . of our cha- 
racier, an enemy would most readily lay 
hold 0(f, in order to traduce us ; for, though 
the representations of malice or resentment 
might be very unjust, there is a presump- 
tion, that one so disposed would lay hold 
of what is really most exceptionable, and 
gives the fairest handle for obloquy. / The 

same observation may very properly be 

--'•—.  - - . ' 

extended , to professional characters ; for 
even whole classes or professions of mea 
will, no doubt, have their enemies as well 
as individuals; and few classes have more 
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or keetidt enemies Uian the ministers of 
religion. It is not my business, in these 
Lectures, to vindicate the ministerial cha^ 

4 

racter in general from the aspersions that 
have been thrown upon it. This; by the 
way, is tbe^ more unnecessary, that Uie 
reflections thrown out by the Writer lately 
quoted, have, in that light, been considered 
already, to very good purpose, by another \ 
The only use that I intend to make here 
of these and the like reproaches is, to con<* 
sider how we may derive some profitable 
instruction and advtetage* to ourselves 
from the attempts that may be made to 
lessen us im the esteem of the world. 
We are sure of one thing, that no general 
reflections of this kind can be of any mato- 
Tial disservice to us, if those« who read 
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(l) The Author here rfefen^ to a Sermon bjliis leaned 
•colleague. Dr. Qerard, entitled ^* The Influence of the Pastond 
Office on the Character,*' preached before the Synod of Aber- 
deen in 1760, and published at the (khe ; and aftenrarda 
jr^rinted in a Collection of Sermons bf the same Author^ ip 
two volumes. ' 
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theiii> cd^inoi Jlnd.UKUt they are «!ipf>ortcd 
by what they . themselves hate actually 
e:q>erienced of the ord^r so/characterized. 
Withcrut thia^ those fijcie-spuii and abstract 
reasonings Irom the tendency, of the office 
"will go for nothing. . But, to be impartial, 
isJhere not saoie foundation for the charge? 
IjB. not reputation bei^ of 60 great conee^ 
.quenee, that it may tenipt a had looaa in 
this office to screen himaelf under adi^guisc, 
-and play the hypocrite ? And any it not 
induce ^ man, who.js not r»aUy badcH: 
worthless, |to aflteety on scmie; occasions, 
^riiore fervour and. devotion tlmiit he m 
consdotts of at the time ? We cannot say 
with triithii that it i^fiy. ^t. B|it let it be 
observed), that i£ thft^, weue not in thie 
jBinisterial /character, ^e, stroi^gesLobligar 
tions, and the strongest motives^ to be vir* 
tuous and pious^ there could not be in it 
any temptation to assume the appear- 
ances of virtue and piety, where the reality 
is wanting. 'The former ought to be 
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feg^ded as the primary tendency of tbe 
pastoral function ; the lattei'^ but as the^ 
secondary, at most. Udweveri as dp 
station, not even the most sacred» wiW 
secure to its possessors such invaluable 
attaipments as virtue and religion, it can-* 
not be doubted, that where vice and irre^ 
ligion are most remarkably disgraceful; 
there they will most carefully be cloaked* 
HeUce the temptation to hypocrisy, which;* 
considering the source whence it arises^ 
namely, the necessity of what aj^^ears holy 
and just, more truly reflects honour on 
the profession, than disgraee. It is because 
virttie thete seems indispensable, that such 
a phantom, or semblance of it, is adopted, 
where it happens to be wanting, to supply 
its place. 

But, in order to prevent all occasion or 
danger of this evil in the ministers of rdi-*^ 
gion, I would advise them only to comply 
with the first motion naturally suggested by 
the profession. Be good and pious^ and 
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then to appear good and piou§ will follow 
of course ; the way wilt be smooth and 
easy; you will have only to purstte the 
track to which pious and virtuous dispo- 
sitions naturally lead^ whereas^ if you 
satisfy yourself with the appearance, you 
enter upon a most difficult task; your 
thoughts and your words, your inclinations 
and your actions, will ever be at variance,— 
% way of life which, even to the most pro- 
fligate dispositions, must be unpleasant : 
it is, in fact, to be under perpetual con- 
straint, and never to taste gebuine li- 
berty, either of speech or of behaviour. 
But this is not only the most unpleasant 
choice, but the most unprofitable, both for 
the present life and for the future, As to 
its unproifitableness for a future life, it is too 
obvious, to those who believe in a future 
life, to need an illustration ; but even as to 
the present, to support with uniformity, 
for a tract of time, a leigned character^ is 
not so easy a task as son^e may fondly 
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imagine : I may safely pronaunce it im- 
pcxssiUe, so as to escape discovery from 
the ' more judicious ; ^nd it very rarely 
escapes being suspected^, even by those of an 
inferior class. What the Wise Man has 
said of lying, is justly applicable to dissi* 
mulation of every kind : • * The lip of truth 
^* shall be established for ever; but the 
*' lying tongue is but for a moment/' De- 
ceit and folsehood can only serve a present 
turn^ it will sooner or later infallibly be 
detected; whereas truth stands the test of 
time, and gathers strength by its duration. 
But does not religion require of all its 
votaries a constant watchfulness and. guard 
over themselves, that they may not be se- 
duced into vice, which is the path of the 
destroyer ? It is true, indeed, we are to keep 
a watch oveic the door of our lips, that we 
err not with our tongue : in regard to our 
thoughts and actions, we are in like manner 
required to be attentive and circumspect. 
3ut the case here is totally different. A 



good man eoceccises tlMsvigilande o^^'er hi«^ 
self of choice : he hates vice, and, by corh^ 
sequence, he is anxious that h^. may not be 
drawn into its snares ; he loves virtue^ suid 
therefore desires, above all things, to be con* 
iumied in the pqssession i^nd practice of it. 
It is not so with the hypocrite and dis* 
s^nbkr: he also is watchful over: himself; 
but, then, it is not that be may . be w^hat he 
approves and admires, what ^ all things 
he would; choose to be, and would consider 
as the* uMst valuable attainment ;-^far £roiu 
it: it ii&, solely, that he may not betray 
what he is ; tbo^t he may escape discovery. 
This ii$ not a natural object, even to the 
wicked i on. the contrapy, it is one of the 
greatest viqlences done to : Nature . To be 
always playing a part, to be the stage- 
actor (for such is the emphatic import of 
the word hypocrite) through the whole of 
life, in every company, and on every occa- 
sion, continually to speak a language 
foreign to* the heart, and to be in continual 
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dttad of. detoetieii^ is ow of fbe H»ort io^ 
eligiUe situatkrns ^tbttk it is possible lor us 
to figure to ourselves. That it is n^itb^ 
natural nor easy, even to bad characters^ 16 
pianifest from this, thaft when all accidental 
motires^ from professioa, fear^ and intenait^ 
are removed, they choose much rather to 
throw off the mash^ and impodeirtly to 
avow their vices. And, indeed, when this 
is f»*operly conaidlered, thiwe arises^ out of 
this veiy^evil or corropftion^ a stroi^ motive 
to the miffiidtev of .jdigicMi 1x>< study, fthove 
all things, to be what be would seem to 
he^uprightandutiblameable* ;Imaytheitt>^ 
Sore justly . address myself to paators^ and 
to all whb] have thifrchas^ k> view, in some 
^nch torma as ^the fbttowing :--«Wliatever 
flafttetmg things. may be aaidji to those of 
other- prafessidns, ift fkromr of a dissofaiie 
liky and however i|idnl§en$ the world mre 
to tfaeiff vices .and ^Iksi^ the Christiaa 
pastor^' depend . iipon ^tt^ can entertain. no 
j^meibfilkAehafO, f^tbcir of peiM:eiiibiiiiseif, 
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or respect fro^ men, (sot to mention the 
fevour of Heaven,) htkt in the path of virtue 
and religion. To such I may well say^ 
What other option can ye mkke ? Would 
ye impudently pursue the paths of vice, 
like the profligates of the age? Expect 
not, if ye do, the same favourable allow- 
ances ; by all mankind, even by the vicious, 
ye will infallibly be hated and despised^ 
Will ye hide your inward naughtiness by a 
false pretence of religion, and exhibit a 
counterfeit to the world > You will not in 
that way long escape the just abhorrence 
of the wise and good . Nothing is sp diffi<- 
cult as to maintain, unifdrmly, a bori;owed 
character. Nature may long, but will not 
always be suppressed : she will burst forth 
at an unguarded hour, to you<^ confulsion 
and disappointment. But should y^ escape 
bdng detected, and therefore bising de*- 
spised by the world, would a man of any 
consideration choose continually to act u 
part in which he most anavpidably^des{^ 
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Ibimself. There is no altemative, that 
meritd a moment'^ ballancing or doubt.' 
The strait way has^ no doubt, its dtffi«- 
Gulties, especially fit first entering on it ; 
but these daily lessen ; the road becomes 
sensibly smoother as, ye advance; and ye 
will fiad it inexpreteibly .comfortable whdh 
once your progress in it is became habi* 
tual : it willfully verify your.gi^eat Master's 
declaration; — *' His commandmeilts '' will 
forove themselves, upon the trial, '^ not 
** to bfi grievpus ;•— his yoke to be easy, and 
** his burthen light/' The very odiousn^ 
of that part of the alternative, hypocrisy, 
depraved as the world is, adds unspeakable 
weight to all the motives, which this pro- 
fession presents ua with, to virtue and re- 
ligion. 

But if there be any of you, on whom 
those motives have no influence — (Observe, 
Gentlemen, I only sp^k hypothetically, for 
I am far from thinking so uncharitably of 
apy.of my auditors,)— I would say to suck. 
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' Be wke in ttine, and have nodiing to 
a busmesfi to whifdi your dispositibit is ttt 
ill adapted.' I will not argue with ijtdu on 
spiritual or mocal coasiderations, whieh hare 
90 weight with those of this character ; but 
I urge you £rom motives merely seculan 
You may^ ndeed, mate :a living by fc^ift 
prbfesanii^ but, depend opon it^ you Will find 
no coili£>tt in it. A state of continual un«^ 
interrupted Goastraint oft the mostpisMiM 
conditioli inMginabte ;— ^our words afi4i 
thougfate ever at variance ; youiselv^s af^ 
lieGtiiig a warmth and earneBtness wtiiGh'ye 
do not fsel ; eaipl63r6d m exercises whidb yt 
iimiseate ; inculcating prtnciples which y^ 
-disbehe««e9 or at least totve, no settled eon^ 
^tiDQ of 4 enfiotrcing on others a teaipet 
and practice for which ye have no relish ;— 
ittnis hampered on evety ^tde, idtnd walking, 
incessantly in trnmitiels. Do tuiit cdnsidetr^ 
when, in any of the oitdinaiy businesses teflf 
Me^ a person has iiiade a wrong choice, cfr 
.perhaps itis iri^iids ^raive ttiade it iot hi^. 
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kiid be is, by a conctrrrehee of c^remn- 
stances^' ftfrfcfed inf6 an ^jiloyiAerit wfeicfe 
he dislike, how little S^tWfacticto ifoefe he 
find in It ? Do tiot the dttie^ of Kb ititiKm 
prove, in ieflfedt, a perpetual petefate to Miri* 
Yet the cas^ is infinitely woifste' hfertf^ 
Though siudi a one, ias I just *i6w sup^ 
pbsed, is cbttpelted to do \rhat is disagree- 
db!e to him, and Wh^t hfe therefore 16t>ks oft 
as drudgery, he is n6t laid udder a necessity 
of dissembling ; and U infelis Ho dislibttbtri: 
(tfhotigh it may impty a degree of impili- 
deuce) to acknowledge i)i3X he has been un^ 
fortunate iri, his choice. The case ife fet 
otherwise ^Hth the pastor' #ho is d^itute 
of the pliAcij^s of his office, who must 
'a|>pekr desii-eus te t)ei:suftde dtbm tb t^ 
Ibvcf ttf "Gbd t^ gobdness tf k«2h W nfevet- 
«61t, and tokindtelii their-bi^£tsfisa )!ea!<fbi- 
religi(>n ilnd tnknkifad, bf irbi^ Ms b-tmi^ 
petfactly ihsen^ible;-^! ikilght ratBei* itoy > to 
Vhich he fe a secre* foe v fot" l^tilfttever i<e* 
ti^on is couderK^^ Uietie is iio neutrsLlity. 
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'* He that is not for us, is against us ;^ and 
^^ he that is not against us, is on our side/' 

I shall conclude with saying to such 
(and it needs not one grain of the prophe- 
tic spirit to make the discovery), that if ye 
will persist in making so preposterous a 
choice^ ye will infsdlibly repent of it, when to 
change is not so easy, or perhaps is out of 
your power. Hitherto^ Gentlemen, I have 
gone on the supposition of the very worst, 
that a bad man, influenced by worldly mo- 
tives^ is induced to engage in so incongruous 
a business, as is that of teaching others 
what he hath not yet been taught himself 
— to love God, and to serve him.. 

But it n^ay be said, though a{4ous man 
and a hypocrite are two characters that are 
really incompatible, (as much as an honest 
man, and a villain who finds his account in 
endeavouring to pass upon the world for 
honest,) yet as absolute perfection is not 
the , attainnaient of . mortality , may iiot a 
dash of thQ vice of hypQcrisy.^ter i^to a 
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character which in the main is good > and 
may not such a one find it necessary, on 
particular occasions^ to feign more devotion 
than he is at that time possessed of, and to 
maintain the appearance of fervour and 
seriousness, when tired with the exercises of 

I'eligion ? Does not even the propriety of 

« • • , 

maintaining in the minds of the people a 
strong veneration for the sacredness of the 
character, afford some temptation to them 
to act this part? — That, to a certain degree, 
it may at times have an undue influence 

this way, eyen. on a man who, iipbn the 

. • " • ■> 

whole, is justly denominated pious and sin- 
cere, I will not take upon me to deny ; 
but that such a man should promote what 
he knows to be the spirit of superstition, 
by a continued grimace and hyjfocrisy , (as 
the author, from whom I took this ekceji- 
tioiT;^ expresi^ it,) I know is imjjbssrbleand 
contradictory. Light arid darkt^esi^ ^te not 
more opposite, than is the s]^irit of the 
Gfospel (which prompts to the lovfe of Go'd 



meekness, temperance, fortitude,' humanity, 

equity, and rational piety) from the* spirit 

of superstition, which instigates only to a 

blind tenaciousness of absurdities in theory, 

and the most contemptible mummeries in 

practice, as a full compensation for every 

• ' • '. " 

defect in virtue, and an atonement for every 

vice. 

But I still admit, that a good man and 
feithful servant of Jesus, who has a genuine 
zeal for the honour of God, niay yet have 
more anxiety than he * ought to have, and 
more than the purity of the Christian in- 

' > - ' • •  • f 

stitution admits, about, the applause of men : 

this, however, is undoubtedly a.fault; and^ 

• - ' ' ' ' . ..•■•''■■.. 

if indulged^ it may grow to an excess that 
is not only injurious to the spiritual state 
of the individual guilty of it, but has also 
some tendency to promote, anaOng the peo- 
pie, superstitious or enthusiastical notions 
in reg?ird to religion. That a reinarkable 
frequency, or being too long occupied at 
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one time, in th^ public exercises of deyo* 
tion, will present the minister with sonJe 
temptation to etnpioy a little $^tifice in 
concealing, his ^Ltigue, is a matter not to be 
queistion^ : but there can be no doubt 

* • 

. that every attentive follower of Christ will 
carefully guard agq.inst an evil which })i$ 
Master has so especially warned l)im y' to 
avoid. If, like the Pharisees, we do all our 
works that we may be- seen of i^en,. and 
have .praise of them^ we know .that, like 
the Pharisees, we shall have no rew^^d from 
our Father, who is. in heaven. If w^Te- 
semble them ^ in the motives by which we 
are influenced to labour in this service, we 
shall resemble theqn, also, in ,the fruits that 
Qur labour will yield us. 

But bow, it may b^ asked^ is this evil 

» 

best to be guarded against? This is a 
questionof real iiiipQrt^nce,,and will tbere-^ 
fore deserve our serious atteption. Let it 
be remarked then, that though, in regard: 
to the inward ten^per and dispositiQn which 

M 2 / 
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religion requires^ we ought to be at all 
times possessed of tbem,— with regard to 
the outward duties of the Christistn life^ 
like every other action that concerns out 
present state or support, they have all theit 
proper times and seasons ; and it is possible 
here/ even iti the most important and 
^oletnn dutiesy to be faulty in excess as weA 
as m defect. I acknowledge, at the saline 
time, that the latter £giult is incomparabljr 
more frequent than the Other : but/ as the 
duties of the Christian life' are both many 
and various, the liattire 6f the thing iiii- 

 

plies, that we aife not to be so nitich ocdii- 
pied in the practice of any one duty as t» 
exclude the ' opportunities of pradtising 

« 

the rest. The similitude emplbyed by 

 •• . ' ' * 

the Apostle, in relation ta the diSbrent 
spiritual jgifts that aboUnded iti the Pri- 
mitive Church, may with equal propriety 
bfe appli^ to the difffer^nt duties, public 
and private, that bdohg to the Ghiistiaft 
llife :~**If the whdl* body w6re dfa^^yfe. 
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'^ where were the heating ; and if the whole 
'' were hearing, where were the smelling ? 
^* And if they were all one memher^ where 
^' were the body?*' It is maqifest, there* 
fore^ that to any one duty» even the most 
sacred , and the most important, too much 
time may be allotted at once, or the recmv 
rence may be too frequent ; thought in this 
last respect, the danger is not so great as 
in thd ficst. For let it be further ol^rved, 
that hy any longrcontinued and strong exp- 
ertion the powa% >oth of body md mind 
a^re ^^hausted^ and a: certain tiresomeness 
and languor are the inevitafade consequences. 
The miqd is, to the full, as witoptible of 
fatigue as ' the body ;, and it also happens, 
sometimes, that whe|i ''''the spirit is will- 
ing, the flesh is weak." Would ye then 
avpid being laid under any temptation of 
aff^ing a fervour that ye do not fed, 
ayQid nhneCiessarily protracting the public 
offices of religion. It is much more^ligi^ 
We, because productive of better <!onse* 
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qUences^ both to speaker and hearer, that* 
thfi returns to them should be frequent,' 
than that the time spent in continuance 
should be long. This remark:, though it 
does not so much affect the ordinaiy offices 
of public worship, — wherein, if oniedoes not' 
much . exceed the usual time, it may be 
hopfed that neither the spirits of the 
speaker nor the patience of the hearer ' 
will be put to any undue stretch,-— ought to 
be particularly attended to in^ those; more 
solemn^ services of our religion; which re- 
quire, of necessity, a - much longer time : 
such, for example, is the administiation of 
the L6rd*s )^pperj according to the man- 
ner in which it is celebrated with us. As, 
however, in our church, naore, in regard to 
the time to be employed, depends upon the 
speaker than perhaps in any other church, 
care should be taken, that neither his own 
abilities nor the capacity of the hearers, 
both for attending to what is spoken, and 
for retaining it, be put to the stretch : it is 
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much safer here to leave off sooner than is 
necessary, than it is to continue longer* 
Let it be observed, that we have a com- 
mand for being brief, but none for con- 
tinuing long in the exercises of devotion. 
^* Be not rash with thy mouth,*' says Solo- 
mon, " and let not thine heart be hasty 
" to utter any thing before God: for God 
^\ is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; there- 
'^ fore let thy words be few/* And a 
wiser than Solomon has given i^ as a badge 
of the hypocrites and the heathen, that 
*' they make long prayers,** and act in 
such a manner as though they thought they 
would be heard for their much speaking. 
But I shall have occasion, in the next Dis- 
course on this subject, to consider again this 
article, under the head of ^ Popularity ;* and 
shall therefore desist at present, lest I 
should be thought to transgress in the way 
I am condemning. 
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LECTURE VII. 



DANGER TO PASTORS IN OUR CHURCH, FROM AN EXCE^ 
SIVIE DESIRE OF POPULAR APPIAUaE— TO PL£A!$E 
MfEN ONLrY ji MEJN3 TO PROMOTE THE GREAT END, 

THEIR GOOD INSTRUCTIONS, IN THE SUREST AND 

SHORTEST WAY, TO BECOME A VERY GREAT BIAN, A 
LEADER AND ORACLE AMONG fHE PEOPLE, AND 
TO SECURE A FOLLOWING, WHITHERSOEVER THE. 
PREACHER AOE& 

1 HAVE already considered, in the mini- 
sterjal character, the temptation there may 
be to hypocrisy ; and have pointed out the 

only method of attaining— and the strong 

•  } - • . , 

obligations, in point of interest as well as 
duty, we lie under to attain-;— a superiority 
to that temptation, by being what the hy- 
pocrite wants only to be thought — ^virtuous 
and good. Though no vice be more justly 
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detestable to an ingenuous mind than hy« 
pocrisy, we may say with truth^ that to 
affirm of any profession that it gives a bad 
man strong temptations to play the hypo^ 
crite^ is perhaps, in a moral view, the high- 
est commendation we can give of that 
business or profession. To a superficial 
observer this may appear a paradox ; but all 
the improtxaibility will, on a little attention, 
entirely vanish. If the prof^ion or office 
did not lay him, who possesses it, wider 
strong obligations to virtue, hypocrisy 
would never be thought neces^ry^ as a 
succedaneum, to supply its place. On the 
other hs^nd, in proportion, to the detesta- 
tion with which vic^ in any character, will 

be contemiplated, will be the solicitude to 

 'It'**' ' "• *' •' '' 

recur to this cover for concealing it. It has 
b&en observed, that in all subluQary thiogs. 
it invariably holds, that, good and evil are 
SO connected^ and even sometimes .inter-- 
mixed, that it is npt possible to attain the 
one without, being^ expps^ to da|lger from 
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the other : one species of good is in 
danger of being confounded with one species 
of ill, another with ianother. Temperance 
is good ; biit monastic austerity and sour- 
ness will often pass themselves on the un- 
wary for that respectable virtue. Sociality ' 
is good J but how often do riot and de- 
baiichery assume the name! Need I say; 
how jfrequently pi6ty and hypocrisy, gene- 

 « - 

rosity and prodigality, a due regard to re- 
putation and vain-glory i, a proper attention 
to interest and avarice, are confounded! 
These virtues and viciss are, as it were, l)or- 
derers together, and ever found in the con- 
fiiies of one another ; and the great art of 
life; the highest pitch of human prudence, ' 
may be said to consist in steering our course 
in such a manner as' to enjoy, as much as 
possible, the good,-^and to avoid,, as much 
as possible, being entangled in the evil ' 
which borders on it, and inay, through m- ' 
advertency, be so readijy mistaken. * I say, 
as much as possible, because, in every in^^ 
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stance, to attain the good, and to escape the 
evil, is more than falls to the lot of hu- 
manity. , Good and bad qualities, in their 
highest degrees, are commonly distinguished 
with ease; it is only in the inferior and 
fainter shades, if I may so express myself, 
that they are apt to be mii^taken : for 
though a perfect hypocrite may impose on 
others, it is impossible he should impose' 
upon himself ; he must be conscious that he 
is not possessed of the character which he 
. wants the world to believe him possessed of. 
There is no evil of which a man is more 
certainly conscious, than he is of lying, and , 
of every species of deceit. When this, 
therefore, is the foundation of his whole 
character, 'he cannot be ignorant of it. But 
I remarked, that there might be, even here, 
some lower degrees, from which there 
might be pious men who could not be con- 
sidered as altogether exempt; and that' 
those decrees, though not so gross as to 
brand the person with the execrable charge 
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pf ^ypPCrijsy, yet must be owned to bear 
same affinity to that justly bated vice. Lf^t 
socb a di^pppition3 t|i^^ only bedenominatc^ 
^ ^ai) excessive fcmdness for the applause of 
tjie multitude/ or * popularity/ It is so 
arduous a task to regulate properly all our 
^ectiop^ and; ^esires^ and. to prescribe to 
thein the prqper bounds to which they 
may safely be ; permitted to rise,— nay , to 
which. so?petimes it is even proper that 

• " * 

they should be raised, but beyond which 
neither right reason nor the law of the 
Gospel j)erraits an indulgence,^ say, this 
is so arduous a task, that it is no wonder so 
many fail in the execution. To set bounds 
to t|ie p^sions a^d appetites, and tpcl^eck 
their rage and turbulence, does, I acknow- 
ledg^, reigLyii^i and, if prpperlj sought, will, 
rjBCf ^ve, the co-o{ip|ution of Kim, virho s^id 
to tb.e.inig.hty,jOce^p^ ** T^s.&r shalt thjiii. 
**, C9ine, 4«id m^ fa;i^erj;; and, here sha|l thy 

^Rf>' *B ?!^^ *^*^»'f^ ?»y, be qijajified 
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for making a proper estimate of popular ' 
applause^ and for judging, bbth of the 
end, oh aticoutit of which alone it ought 
to be valued, arid ' the means by which 
alone it ought to be pursued, let the 
following considerations be, attended to. 

In the first place, thfen, it is very plain 

*  , 

that the law of the Gospel does not 
permit us to seek it as an ultimate end, ^ 
or coiirt it merely for itself. There is ho-» 

k « « 

thing we are more expressly commanded, 
than in every duty, which is properly of a 
religious nature, to avoid vanity and osten- 

r • • • 

tation. This was the great rock^ oh which 

I • • • 

tlie Pharisees split, and made shipwreck of 
religioii and conscience- This our Lord bath 
jiarticularly exemplified, in festiiig, prayer, 
and almsgiving ; but; the rule itself is ^ 
neral, and manifestly extends to all those 
duties of the Christian life, li^hose very 
hatiu:^ does not exclude the' privacy coni- 

jr.- I * 

manded. The Ap6stt« Paul, V^eeably td 
tte true spirit' of Ms ii^Bsilxat^^ uisti'uctibn^, 
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^ys to the Galatians^ ^^ Do I yet seek to 
please inen?"T— ."If I yet please^l men/' 
he adds ; if I made that my object ; 
*^ I should not be the servant of Christ." 
On the other hand^ it may be said, are we 
not enjoined, by the same authority, to "let 
" our light so shine before men, that others^ 
" seeing our good works, may glorify our 

» _ 

^ '^ Father, who is in heaven ?" Is it not 
incumbent on pastors in particular to be 
ensamples to the flock ? Was not this the 
special study of the Apostles of our Lord ? 
Does not the same Paul declare for himself 

• r 

to the Corinthians, that '' he pleased all 
men in all things?" 1 Cor. x, 33. How^ 
are we to reconcile such apparently opposite 
doctrines and examples ? — Let us attend 
a little. 

In the first place, some duties are, in 
their nature, more private : such, for ex- 
ample, are the duties of secret devotion :. 
such are any particular pieces of self-denial,, 
fasting, or those which a penitent sense of 
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former transgressions, or a prudent circum- 
spection, may induce us to impose upon 
ourselves : such^ also^ are what are called^ for 
distinction sake, private charities, which, 
oftentimes, it would be inhumane, as well 
as vain-glorious, to divulge. Yet even in 
these the Pharisees could contrive to gra- 

tify' their vanity and pride ; and what 

» • • . " . . . - 

should have been piirely the result of the 
love of God, of contrition of mmd, and of 

humanity, were no other th^ui so many 

* .  

different kinds of bait, by which they 
sought to catch the veneration and applause 
of the multitude. Other duties are, in 
their very nature, more public: such are 
those of social worship ; a due regard to 
the external institutions of religion ; in all 
our^dealings with mankind, a strict regard 

to veracity and equity ; simplicity, purity, 

* '.* • 

and candour, in our conversation ;' — I may 

-- . , ...» 

add, the duties bf hospitality, generositjf, 
and what may be called public charity,' 
or a disposition to promote, according to 
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our abDity, every laudable and pious under^ 
taking. In most of these^ there is no way ^ 
of cpncealing, but by not performing ; and 
tnereiibre, is the performance is a real duty, 
the concealment can be none: the very 
matter therefore of those apparently repug- 
nant precepts is totally different. Now 
it is of^ the first kind of duties that our 
Saviour's injunctions of secrecy, and to 
avoid as much as possible the eye of men, 
are solely, to be understood. It is of the 
second, which must be seen if they be 
performed, that our Lord is to be under^ 
stood ; particularly, as commanding us to 
render them instrumental in alluring others, 

J)y our example, to the Ibve and practice of 

"... 1 f . 1 - 

righteousness. I do not deny, that even 
these last duties may b6 performed in an 
unworthy and ostentatious manner, — a 
manner that is justly reprehensible, and 
contrary to the spirit of the commandment : 
i)ut it is manifest, that it is principally of 

V.J; ** \ • ■— * *- 

the other kind that our Lord is speaking. 
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cHCic^'Phalfi^, w&^Yn^e therfoiiWd^Hoif 
of his rtligious fomb among ' the people i 
ieis'the- other kind; which is em^loyedf^' 
fdr the siittie' purpose', by thoSife who art' 
phairisdicalty ' afifiscted -at this day^ They^ 
yriSb' not * indeed * sdtind a trumpet ' befire- 

themv when they igivealtnV^ but4hey^¥f^l 

• • - fc 

tilk%'a hundred other niethodk W prevent 
WbWf ' thejr do in this wily f^b pa^sing^ 

utidbscfrred. They^ will not pnii^ standing 
id thfe' corners oF the s1free£s '; but^th^* 
will take care, even at their * piivite de-i ' 
vbtioti^ ii) the closet, that; by the loudness* * 
of thfeii* ' voices, the neighboiirfiodd * sliall^ 

kli6w' hftW* they arii employed. An(i'4n 

'I 

rdgard to the hdtice they give by their fetces,' 
of their private htttniliations and &sting8,^ 
they xlo not seem to have improved one jot; 
in' this r^p6Ct, oh thfckncient Plmrisees. 

Biit'this is not' the only distinction to ' 
be* id^e between ' the twb cases. There is 
not only 'a'^diffeiredc^ -in the subject or 
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nature of the precepts^ but there is also . 
a difference in the motives by which we 
ought to be iufiueoGed, and which may be 
called a difference in the formV^s the other 

« 

is in the matter. The hypocrite da»res 
to be seen of men, that he himself may 
have glory of men: the good man seeks 
not here his own glory, but the glory of 
God ; well knowing, that if his ; great 
object be, to be seen of men, and to have 
honour of men, he has no reward from his 
Father, who is in heaven. Those works 
of his, therefore, which must, from their 
nature, come under the cognizance; of his 
fellow-creatures, he wishes may prove in- . 
stru mental in advancing the honour of 
his heavenly Father, by inspiring ine» with , 
a pious emulation. And this exact;ly ac-- . 
cords with what the Apostle Paul declares 
concerning himself in the passage . lately 
quoted : */ I please all men,*\says he, *• in 
•* all things ; not . seeking mine own , 
''profit,'* neither interest nor fame, •" but 
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^' the profit of many, that they may be 
^^ saved." The hohoiir of God, and the 
salvation of men, are ends perfectly co*- 
incident. 

But it may be said, that, as to the end 
for which one acts,— or, which amounts to 
the same thing, as to the motives by which 
he is influenced, — it is not easy to form a 
judgment that is entirely to be depended 
on. — ^True. — In regard to the conduct of 
another, it is often difficult, sometimes 
perhaps impossible, to form any judgment 
that can be held in&Uible. The law of 
Christian charity ought doubtless, in judg^ 
ing of^the motives of other men, to incline 
us, as much as possible, to the favourable ' 
side. But in regard to our own conduct, 
the case is by no means similar • As we 
must be conscious of the motives by which ' 
we ourselves are influenced, if we will take - 
the trouble to attend to them, it must ' 
ai^uS a' scandalous igndrance * of what it 
most behoves • us to be acquainted with-^ 

N 2 
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as^n^efulre;/aiis8D|^ ip regj^rd to th^ n^qi^ > 
imp9rfai)t af tic)e of our duty, s^^knQw}^(^ ' 
an/J. selfy^yepiqient — ijCj W impcvs^.u^jowi,,. 
ourselves in a matter of such infinite) con^. 
cern,^ y(e . must. _ r^piepjiber tb^ , tl^ soffie 
a#¥Wty,.. wh^^ expressly projb^bit*. o^r. 

J"^!** ^fi % :»W>tFe»; Of, pripciides, of 
ot^e|«^ as. w^ Mt^ofM ., avpid in^uEying, the 
sQv^reat jvdgmept, hath, cofliipwnd?4 ;US tQ 

jt|<Jg?-«<jr8elv§8,. ag . one, of th^mosttefiiecn. 
tu^l . meaost of bringing us to es<^pei .being} 

cQQ<)^P9ned with the world.. AaA sively, , 
hpweyer mi}ch .they may b^; mistaken by. 
men,, t^gre. is .a . real >and > an essential idi£^^ 
fer^p^, b^tweei) aqtijog , from . a loye^ofi, 
virtu?, or.thfi.d^ire of. doing good, a^di 
.act:i|ig.,fi:Qin attirstof pc^pular applause^ 
a. mere principle, of vanity, and ostentatioD. 
StQt.is, there no di|f(grenc« in the elM»> to. 
wJ4^ motives so. d^(@rent. io.itbeir jnatiare / 
will. incUpe, the.difierent persons infiueoced ■: 
by thfim? To this J answec>. t^t. tbougfiii 
with., regard ; to sioglei action, mptiv«%j 



I 
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iembe&^D^ div^rtie from 'each other wHl 
iiiflueiie& diilbi«nt itim& to the satiie ac- 
tion, yet, if & whole course of coildact is 
GCMiride^, that which results from the 
jmrfe Bad Christian motives of ^piety to 
God, arid Charity to men, will ^be found, 
Upon cotttpatiaon, widefy different, in its 
eom{dexion 'and tenour, from that whicb 
knows no nobter source than the love 6f 
praise. An indigent person loay doubtless 
obtain equal relief from the alms whicb 
the vanity of one has bestowed upon him, 
as he d6es from that which the humanitjr 
and charity of another have conferred; but 
it is not by individual acts that characters 
are to be discriminated. Tbe inan, whose 
view teitnma^es in self, provided hb great 
ol]^ect, appkoise, is attained, will not be 
v^iry scriipulous in n^ard to the means 
-or the quality of the action by whidi it 
is attained. The csiae is odienrise with 
the good man. 
The ride given fay the Apostle Paul 
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(Rom, XV. 2.) will serve much to illustrate 
the difference : " Let every one of us 
" please his neighbour^ for his good to 
^' edification/' This, and this only, serves 
as the rule and measure of that popularity, 
which a Christian pastor ought to study, 
and which the law of the Gospel strictly 
enjoins. The. motive, by which we ought 
to be induced to .please others, is not 
self-love, but;, benevolence; it. is not to 
attain their praise, but to promote their 
good. And as their real good is the end, 
the means will be their edification, by which, 
in the largest acceptation of the word, is 
meant .fevery thing that has either a useful 
or a?nK)ral tendency with regard to them, 
whatever may conduce to their true inter- 
est, temporal or spiritual. To please men, 
is a necessary means of persuasion. The 
Christian orator, therefore, who would per- 
suade them to that which is good; will 
be far from despising so important means. 
Blit in this he differs from the .vain man. 
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that he seeks it only as the means to an 
end — an end which is never entirely out of 

his view : the other, on the contrary, seeks 

» 

it purely for its own sake, or rather for 
the ^xi^tation and superiority over others 
that he flatters himself he attains thereby. 
When the good of others is the end, a man 
will never be led to please, by gratifying 
them in what would imply a violation of 
duty, in what may tend to feed their vanity, 
or perhaps their envy, their resentments, 
or other sinful passions. In these, he will 
oppose them with proper firmness and re- 
solution. To please in such things, would 
not be for the good of our neighbour, but 
for his hurt ; not to the edification, but to 
the subversion of his soul. A man, intoxi- 
•cated with the fumes of popular applause, 
and to whom this is become the principal 
object, we find, by too frequent and fatal 
experience, is not nice on this article, in 
making distinctions. 

I think it necessary to consider * this 
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matter, n^oce p^ij^ticulaf-ly, because I lopk 
^pon this ^pck of 'populfti^fty* as one of 
those on wj^ich pefsoQs jpf our.pfof(^qn, ip 
.t^iiscQujitry^are niof'e in danger of sufjfering 
shiji¥freck, than pei^|iap^ on any pth^r 
what^pever. It must be ^cknpwl^dg^d, 
tb^t^.from the pature ,of our ecclqsia^^ic^l 
consti^iftian, we ^re laifl untkjr mpre 
temptations ^to this, than in ipq^t ^qth^r 

churches. J know no other church in 
which sp great a part of the public pffi<;gs 
0|f ^religion cpnsists.in preaching, exppundr 
.ing, or e:8ihorting, as in oxx^x own; I.i^ay 
add, in which the minister has ^o much the 
direction qf the ijleYptions of the pe;op)e. 
TWs, by necessary consequence, wjU floake 
jt i;np^e an pbject to the people in thi9 
country tp pbt^in a pastor thjNt io these 

V 

respects is adaptcid jto t^eijr taste, tliiaf^ i^ 
can b^ to tho^ y^hose p^tors have j^ 
ther so ^^ych to 4o m |«acljing, pof ^ye 
so extensive a direction in publtic worship 
an^ t)l^ d^erent prdin^nc€;js pjf religion. 
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.And thoogh the pow^f of the p«oplje }b» 
oqtRow so g(^t as^it.^^ formed, in ^ 
spect pf <tbe qallii^grof inmisttecsandtt^Qstow- 
ingof (^l^UFQh ^Uving^, it is still* consideixtbilie 
effougli M> .induGe the presachier, from a 
.motive of , interest as wq)1 as vanity^ to comt 
their favour and ^ppl^use. Now, ;when 
these ^become the leading motives, it .urill 
.Ipe fquiji^ impossible to restrain the dis^ 
.position ;vitbin \t9 piop^r limits. It majir 
]^ f urlJ^r ff emarked^ rth^M^ an e^o^^on one 
4^d^ wit^ all its evU cppseqweoQes .di»- 
;Cpye]:ed in some ^ioisters^ jcommo^ 
.tf^9(^^ in those whp obsf^^ it, t^ praduee 
^ d^positioi;! eqyally e^^^ejssive op i^ otii€(r 
liaii4* 4^prdiogjly, if we j^v^e seipie whoge 
Yffj id^l majT (be S|sp^ tp 1^ pppiiladdy » me 
lofire pthers wbp *ljev * v^fy U9Jt)9t .«0»- 
*eppt, ^otti pf libp ftwrpnr and ^ t^ »«*- 
4^njs of ify^ popi^ffge. Bpth «|^ ^pvi- 

^i4\j js^mm^> »wl bptl> »^ «Fer fee 

^re^ly £^iM flgWWst by those partpi? 
who are judiciously soUi^iif^ ti»t fb^ 
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ministry may be profitable to the people 
of whom they have the charge. By the 
first extreme^ indeed^ a man is often put 
in a capacity of doing more mischief: by 
the second, he almost totally disqualifies 
himself for doing good. As, however, the 
precise boundaries are difficult to distin- 
guish, and as, sometimes, really good and 
well-meaning men, accustomed, as doubt- 
less they ought to be, to attend to the sen- 
timents of the people, are gi*adually and 
unwarily influenced to go greater lengths 
than a well-informed conscience or just 
notions of diity will vindicate, — and as this 
evil, when in its highest degree, has been 
productive of the very worst consequences 
to the Christian community, and has 
proved instrumental in infusing, not the 
amiable spirit of the Gospel, but, on-thb 
contrary, the rantorous poison ^of a most 
Blalignant and opposite temper,— I shall 
(ionslder more particularly ^ome of its 
prracipal features. 
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And for doing this with the greater feci- 
lity, permit me, for a while, to assume a bor- 
rowed character, and to personate a man 
who is instructing his pupil, in the surest 
and the shortest way, to become a very 
great man, a perfect demagogue, a leader 
and an oracle among the people, and to 
secure to himself a following, whithersoevfer 
he goes. It is a matter easily attainable ; 
it requires, commonly, good lungs, and 
strength of body, but a very moderate 
share of understandings and no learning at 
all ; a small expense in point of virtue, if 
what is held scaftdaloiis be avoided. Some 
vices are requisite, but then they are of easy 
acquisition: it is necessary only that a 
man be selfish, proud, impudent, envious, 
and uncharitable. I should then tell the 
young candidate, that one of the first en-* 
gines that is commonly and successfully 
set at work by those idolaters of popular 
applause,' is, tp be very liberal in praising 
themsehes^^^ The muititude is everywhere 
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credolotts ; they rarely r&il to be the dup^s 
of i the moat shameless pretenders; thi^y 
:M6m to proceed on a very simple, and, one 
(Would think, aveiy honest principle, that 
rnohody should know a person's char&ctbr so 
well 'i as . he.' does hitnself, and that therefore 
what:they have from his own mouth, oin 
this topic, they have from the best autho- 
rity imaginsible ; — heace the success of 
.quacks and mountebanks of eveiy de- 
nodoiination. Would |ye then be blindly fol- 
lowed and admired by the crowd, make 
iloud pretensions (to an uncommon pilch 
of purify and zeal; ft^urethem, boldly, 

that your indigmitbn is Amoved, in ihe 

 

hi^^st degree, at the prevailing «vtts, 
-which others seem to be totatSty unafiected 
with, and unconcerned about^ They wMl 
swaUxTW with gneedkiess every word you 
utter ; and yon wiU hardly find it pessiUe 
' to stretch your asJ^evenatibiis and assUratnce 
iseyond the measure iBf tbeir ereduHty . 
Another common and ^owenfiii engiAe 
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tr0f^^.. Bfi' svr^'. a9 nuich . aa ,pc»ii« 
btep^ tp . dqpr^ente . ojkhec teacbans. Tdti 
th^nji , of  ttite daog^ • tbey- Fim io > benrio^: 
tbsmn lively < tbingc w jpdgecl. of. by- 
coQip^rismi; bor npit. tberefoveT spfurmg^. 
raAb^r : b^.p^fus^i. . in. brwlOwu^^tbe wont . 
a^.mQst; oppx>obiiQUft epitheto: the: la»'« 
gifilge:cw lwiu^.yoa.wi4ilL.: Tbis.you'.'wiU! . 
find } aootboF/ e^eelleot> espg^ent .oi,s6i£^" 
pi;^. Tbiey V will , give : you. fuUii ctedk^: 
tfai^t y9ii< fmsit .bie peiioe^- free; ttom fBoattsu 
wliifik youeKcJaim agakirt: in others ; and: 
this jlQWjv you jm^e other .^eachen sink in'^ 
tki^t. p^pk's estimaftiQo^ the higher; . byv 
c«09eqPQncejc youi raise yoaraeli: 

A' Jthtnd jeogiDQ 1 :iaw- . bb sure: ta . dedaimc 
wkh::the(gr^test)veb€»aeQee against thosen 
viofS mth .whicb^youT: coi^r^tion; is(i 
/<^/ phaigeable< A posachecitof this ^tamp^. 
will ^be :<:areiil» . in haranguing ; the multi'?. * 
tiide> to.: iiiKei^ .with:ibitternc8Si:ag^dnstt 
tlktL3m^o£ the gceat^r the rich;, and the 
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powepfial i all the tropes and figures of his 
eloqueoce will be exhausted in expatiating 
oil their diambering and wantonness, rioting 
and luxury, levity and profane diversions. 
— Allow me here, in order to prevent mis- 
takes, to put in this caveat by the way, 
that, by these observations, I would not 
by any means be understood to signify 
that a good and conscientious preacher wfll 
ever be disposed to spare the vices of the 
great, more than those of the small. Far 
will be such a sentiment as this from every 
.one, who. has a true sense of the dignity 
and the importance of his ministry, as a 
servant of Jesus. But it has more the 
appearance of slander and backbiting, than 
of the xebukes of Christian charity, to bring 
heavy accusations (however true they may 
be) against persons that are absent, and' 
for whose crimes those who had no< share ' 
in them will surely not be called to account. 
Several circumstances concur to make tbis' 
device extremely popular^ to- a common * 
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audience; firsts it gratifies the eavy they . 
bear to their superiors; secondly, it en- 
hances, in their opinion, the courage and 
ulidaunted spirit g( the preacher, Who dares 
thus attack the highest ranks ; thirdly, it 
is, in £act, a species of flattery given to the 
hearers. The worse you make them think 
of others, especially in any kind of excesses 
of which their consciences cannot accuse 
them, the better you make them think of 
themselves. Accordingly, there is no kind 
of exercise in which they will more cor- 
dially join, than in confessing other people's 
sins: ncme will be louder in lamenting 
the crying abominations of balls, and as- 
sembles, and concerts, and what not. The 
circumstance I mentioned, of fomenting 
their spiritual pride, gives a particular 
gratification in the exercise ; for they have 
not the judgment to reflect, that they can 
claim no praise or merit to themselves for 
not concurring in vices, which, from their 
circilmstances, they had it not in tfieir 
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power t& cottiinit. BM; lest ' I ^ shdttld bii^ 

moA-ckvise of ^sdcudng tbift ajdulMnion^ Mt 
t«: say; the a&^raMsfcm of thg r&bbterl^ 
ivouldidestre yoif'Oi%/im]^artklly't6 coti- 
sfderf wtetber y6tt > ever Wew a pic^nlar 
leader; wlib U>ok the contraty m^tfidi^'* 
aad K^bosetpartidularly ta insist; in - hiSi iseir-^ 
monsp^oiio those -vioes^ofwhichl the ^e-*' 
rality o£hi&r:fa&areD9 faad^< 'by their practice^- ^ 
most exposed '* theoiselv^ft* >to be a<H:used>i~ 
did youitknottisuch a oiie declaim to hisf^ 
people^ agsimt the detestable crimesp; but* 
too* i common' i among^ the' ' Idlrar ranks, • of ' 
theft and lying,: o€ fraud and circutaveiitioti- 
in»th^r deditigs;^ of calutmiyand^ detraction 
in their^ conversation-? Did -you ever 
heal* htm anveighing again&t their < uncha-^ 
ritablenes£( in judging of thdr neighbota"; 
and their self-sufficieni^ :■ in judging: < of < 
themsdves ? Topics of thi^ kind would-be ' 
bmnded^ by mEaiiy ,/ with 'the odiow name ^ 
of diy aad heathen morality. But > how it 
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has come to pass that in vectiye5r against the 
vices of the great cx>iiie to be considered as 
a more Evangelical topic, nothing wontd 
be more difficult than to Assign a good 
reason^ though nothing c&n be' more easy, 
than to discover the cftuse. 

I mi^t mention several other inferior arts^ 
which, though not so cot^iderabl^ as the 
preceding, are not without effects Among 
the resti I would say, be veiy hud, and very 
i(mgy in your religious exerciseis. V^ith the 
ignorant, in which class the bulk of the 
•people, I am afraid, everywhere/ are to- be 
comprehended, there are two liieastires by 
which they always estimate the value of 
what is said. The meaning none of their 
measures, for of that they ar« no jiidg^^ 
Imt the only two are, the quantity of what 
the speaker says, and the noise be makes 
in saying it. However much, in those 
respects, you exceed others, the hearers 
mil put the whole surplus to the credit of 
your greater 2eal and greater abilities. 
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Every preacher should endeavour to speaJb 
so as to \)e heard^ otherwise he speaks to 
no purpose ; :but if he would be idolized 
by the niultitude, he must stun themi with 
his din. They are not nice in the powers 
of distinguishing ; and therefore readily 
conclude^ that it must be strong, sense^ that 
makes a strong iqipression on ($eir organs^ 
I have now, I acknowledge, exhibited 
the character and arts of popularity in the 
extrenf^, ; yet in such an extreme, as some 
of us, £ know, have had occasion tO' see 
literally verified. Particularly, wh^n a man 
,is brought to entertain thie view of making 
himself /the. head and founder of a new 

•  

* \ 

party or faction, examine,; and you will 
find hini invariably set in motion all those 
detestiabld artifices, which I have made it 
ray business to. display before you, — not 
indeed fcr your imitation, — God forbid! 
but for your warning. There are, however, 
some other little disingenuous arts, not 
indeed so gross as the former, which pei'sonsr 
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of too much vanity^ though not^ on the* 
whole, bad men, (not attending duly to 
the hazard as well as meanness of such 
conduct,) unwarily allow themselves to be 
seduced into. As I purpose, however, to 
have one other Discourse, at least, on the 
subject of the Ministerial character, I shall 
defer the further consideration of this' ''till 
afterwards. 
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LECTURE VIII. 



TRVm OF THE TEA4:HIN6 OF PULPIT CONTEOVEMISTS 
^OF THOSE, WHO INFLAME THE* MINDS OF THE 

O^EOPLE WITH WHAT THEY TERM THE DEFECTIONS 
OF THE CHURCH.— ENGAGE NOT IN A COMPETITION 
WITH OTHERS IN THE COMMON POPULAR ARTS, AS 

. IN THE CHOICE OF SUBJECTS OF DISCOURSE, OR, ON 
CERTAIN OCCASIONS, AN UNSEASONABLE PROLIXITY. 
-^ZEJL ATTENDS CHIEFLY THE SPIRIT OF REUGION 
^BIGOTRY, TO AN EXTERNAL^ CONFORMITY AND 
PROFESSION. 

•1 N my last Discourse^ on the character of 
a Christian pastor^ I considered the tempta* 
tions, which, in our ecclesiastical consti- 
tution, the minister lies under, to cherish^ 
even to excess, a passion for popularity : 
I pointed out to you some of the most dis- 
tinguishing features of this inordinate af- 
fection, and the detestable arts> by which 
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those, who are in their whole conduct ac-* 
tuated by it, seek to gratify it. I own the 
picture I gave was of that vice in the 
extreme, in order that the lineaments 
might be the more strongly exhibited, and 
the more easily recognised when occasion 
should require. But do not think that 
the drawing was from imagination — ^No ; it 
was from real Ufe. The instances, I believe, 
are but few^ that would exactly suit it ;-~ 
Would God there were not any !— -but that 
there have been, and still are, such instances, 
consists, if I mistake not, Vith the know-* 
ledge of some of my hearers. Such of 
you, as have had occasion to know already, 
or shall have occasion to know afterwards, 
the methods employed by those, who think 
fit to turn Separatists, and whose ambition 
it is to exhibit themselves to the world as 
the founders of a new church, or, as perhaps 
they would term it, the restorers of the 
old, will be satisfied that I have used no 
exaggeration in the picture I have drawn : 
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for, whatever be the pretended difference 
in doctrine (which commonly lies in a jargon 
of words, alike unintelligible to themselves 
"Nii and to the people), both from the church 

from which they separate, and froni one 
another, you will find them, in regard to* 
the practical part, all cordially united in 
employing the same artifices, for gaining 
and securing their influence over the giddy 
multitude. And I pray you take notice, 
if you should ever have the occasion, whether 
their artifices (in which they are very un- 
animpus, however much they differ in other 
points) be not invariably those before 
enumerated. Whenever you happen to' 
meet witk one, who affects to head a sect 
or faction, observe, I pray you, whether 
it be not the great scope of his teaching, by 
< , all the address and power of insinuation he 
is master of, to exalt himself as a saint of 
the first magnitude, to blacken all other 
teachers to the utmost of his power, and 
to dec]ain) vehemently against the vices 
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of^ those^ who are not so happy as to 
commit their understandings: arid their 
consciaaces to his keeping and direction. 
Whether this be preaching themselves, qrl 
Christ Jesus the Lord, let the iaerious and 
impartial say. — ^I pass the smaller arts of 
vociferation, prolixity, and a few others?. 
HI which, indeed, there will pffcert bte found 
a greater variety, according tp men's dif- 
ferent bodily powers. These, it may be 
truly said, are very common engines of 
popularity ; but the three first are indis^ 
pensable to the man, to whom this is the; 
ultiihate object and aim. 

Indeed, though they are but few that ga 
all the lengths above mentioned, are there 
npfc too many, who, in some respects at 
least, too much resemble them? I do be-- 
lieve, indeed, that some have fallen into an 
improper and unjustifiable method in this 
respect, from simplicity-^from a mistaken 
«eal, (I will not entirely free them from 
vanity,) but without any deliberate bad 
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intention. Siich will sometimes go to undue 
lengths^ in throwing out insinuations against 
the doctrine taught by some of their 
brethren. I believe it is, because they 
really think it dangerous that they act so. 
But is it not possible^ that the censurer, 
and not the censured, may be in the mis-* 
take ? And have we any better title to die-* 
t^te to our brother, than he has to dictate 
to. us ? Can either claim the prerogative of 
infallibility ? And as he will think himself 
entitled to equal freedoni in censuring your 
doctrine, what will be the end, when the 
pulpit is made, as it has sometimes been 
made, the scene of theological disputes? 
Will this promote the interests of truth 
and virtue, of pure and undefiled rehgion ? 
— Far from it.- — Instead of enlightening 
the understandings it will but inflame 
the passions, which never fail to cloud 
the judgment, and incapacitate the mind 
for the discovery of truth. We ought ever 
to remember, " that the end of the com- 
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maodiiient/' of that glorious dispensation 
of :9rbich we are the ministers, ** is charity , 
^^ out of a pure heart, and of a good con« 
** science, and of fedth unfeigned. '^ What- 
ever wpUnds charity, we are certain, strikes 
at the vitals of religion. The cases are 
, very few, in which we can be as certain 
that we advance the cause of religion by 
en^ging the people to attend to our dis^ 
"putes. The' Apostle Paul seems^ to have 
thought, that it was one of the surest indi^ 
cations that charity was . deserted, when we 
suffered ourselves to be involved in them : 
fer observe, he immediately adds to the 
preceding declaration, — '^ From which some 
^^ having swerved, have turned aside into 
*' vain jangling." Is there any thing be 
more warmly tdvises Timothy, who was 
also a minister, to avoid, than engaging in 

* 

contentions of this nature; wluch he very 
properly denominates f' profane and vain 
'^ babblings, and of^sitiont^ of science, 
'^ Msdy so called V- How justiy doBS he 
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paint the common consequences^ when a 
people are unhappily habituated to this sort 
of entertainment from their teacher, who 
is ever '^ doting about questions and strifes 
^*of words; whereof/' says the Apostle, 
^' Cometh emy, strife, railings, evil sur- 
*' misings, perverse disputings, of men of 
*^ corrupt minds" ! 

If ever your experience should lead you 
to be acquainted with a people, who are 
under the tuition of such a pulpit-contro-* 
vertist, I would entreat you to remark the 
temper which it produces in them. Does 
it sweeten their disposition, and make them 
more meek, more humble, more patient, 
more candid, more charitable, than their 
neighbours ? or, on the contrary, does it 
make them more proud, more captious, 
more calumnious, more suspicious, more 
disputatious ? If, upon the most impartial 
inquiry, you shall find that this last is the 
common effect, can ye have a stronger de- 
mojtistration of the badness of the practice } 
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Are wc not taught, by the great and only 
in^iUibte teacher, Jesus Christ, to distinguish 
teachers and teaching, as we- distinguish 
men, by their fruits ? Can that teaching 
then be good, which produces such malig- 
nant, bitter fruits ? Nothing then can excuse 
controversy in the pulpit, but necessity; 
and there is no necessity, unless the point 
in question be manifestly an essential article 
of Christianity, and unless there be an im- 
mediatedanger of perversion among the peor 
pie to whom you would communicate the 
dispute. But, to say the truth, where this 
polemic itch prevails^ it will wait no neces- 
sity. The people often do not so much 2^ 
know that the doctrine they have been 
taught is controverted by any body, till 
they are officiously informed of it by their 
minister ; and for the much greater part, 
the subjects in debate are merely the glosses 
and comments of fallible men, and not the 
dictates of the unerring Spirit, As for you, 
t^ach your people the truth> to the best 'of 
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your knowledge ; enforce upon them their 
duty^ to the utmost of your power ; urge all 
the motives which the Gospel and right 

' reason supply you with ; but give no evil 
surmisings with regard to others. If others 

. do not rights they have the same Master to 
account to. It is. not necessary, in any 
event, that your people should know of it. 
Nor can I conceive a motive for informing 

, them, unless to exalt yourself hy the com- 
parison. But would not that be, in the 
strictest sense^ preaching yourselves ? Would 
it not be acting from a spirit of pride and 
envy ? And how different this is from the 
spirit of Christ, ye are not ignorant. May 
I not therefi^e apply, in this case, the inr 
junction which Paul gave to Timothy^-^-and 
uk h^n^, to every minister of Jesus, part^cur 
larly to every one who might be employed 
in training others to the ministry ,r— and 
cfb^rg^ you, before the Lord, " that ye 
** sjtrive not abp^t word3, to no profit, hut 
^' to Ae subverting pf the hearers ? Study 
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'* to shew yourselTM approved unto God> 
'^ workmen that need not be asbamed^ 
*' rightly dividing the word of truth. But 
*^shun pro&ne ahd vain babblings; for 
^'they will increase ^ unto more ungodU- 
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ness. 
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And if impartiality obliges me to con^ 

sure those who endeavour, to raise them^ 

selves by depreciating their brethren^ and 

who cherish in their people a mqst, vitiate 

appetite, for contentioti and debate^ — ^what 

shall be said of thdse (and such we have 

knowjD) who inflame the mindis of the peO'^ 

pie with what they term ^ the defecti^oa of 

the church' whereof they are meipbecs> not 

to say, children, ind the tyranny of her 

judicatories^ I do' not deny, that there 

might be crimes m our eGclesaaatical i^m^ 

periors, which would fully justify thi^cbn^ 

duct ; such as idolatry, such as an express 

rentmciation of any of the fundamental 

articles of Christianity, such as the imposi^i^ 

tion of terms of communion, which could 
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Hot be accepted with a good cofi$cieiice; 
These were the grounds of our dissent from 
Rome^ But this conduct, like resistance 
in the State, is ever to be held as the last 
resort of the , most urgent necessity. AH 
government, all subordination, all 6rder, is 
overturned at once, if every man slmll think 
himiself entitled to rail and clamour, when* 
ever he disapproves, or is dissatisfied. Is 
it not the uniform doctrine of Protestants, 
that no church whatever is infallible ; that 
societies, no more than individuals, can 
claim this high prerogative ? Can I then 
reasonably expect, that, in their laws and 
decisions, they should never err ? And if I 
did expect or demand this, would I not act 
most preposterously against the principle 
on which I found ? This is requiririg in the 
e£fect> what I aicknowledge ^ is not in the 
cause. Is it one jot better, to expect :aii 
unerring conduct from. a fallible society, 
than to' require omniscience i from those 
whose knowledge is limited? Those, tn<teed. 
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who take this most unchristiaii method; 
appear iDTariabljr to found on one princi- 
ple^ — ^that whatever others be, either as in- 
dividuals or as communities, they them- 
selves are inMlible in their judgment; 
since, without the least hesitation or mo^ 
desty, they dictatorially pronounce every 
thing to be corrupt and wicked, that does 
not perfectly coincide with their own senti- 
ments. 

I acknowledge, indeed, that truth is not 
to be determined by numbers ; but if, where 
diffeiences in thinking arise, there is to be 
no acquiescence in the awards of an estar> 
blishe^ order, it is absurd in men to pre- 
tend to have, or acknowledge, any govern- 
ment or rule. The' manifest tendency of 
the leading principle of such conduct, is, A$ 
fnahy men, m mamf churches: for a perfect 
unanimity in thinking, between any two 
persons who are at all capable of thinking, 
is an idle chimera, and therefore not to be 
expected. Such as are not disposed^ in 
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re^d to many diffiarencei in judgment^ ^^ to 
^^ bear with^ and forbear^ one amither in 
" love/' agreeably to the injunction of tfa^ 
Apostle^ are not qualified for living in the 
world ; they oughi to turn rechises, and 
no longer naingle in the societies of men. i 
hay^ sometimes known a teacher of this 
stamp, who, having set out on this wild, not 
to »y, impious plaa,-haviiig e^^tingiiished 
in his people all deference to superiors^ 
abji iQfvised^ on the contrary, a contempt of 
authority and rule 9S yadicatUy corrupted,— * 
has found at last, that »11 his; bloW^^ have 
recoiled upon' hifn$elf^ and that the peo» 
pie have, in consequence of his ill-diretted 
labours, imbibed $t plinciple, which has 
rendered them as incapable of being guided 
by him, as he wanted to make them in regard 
to his and their superiors ;— thus, I may 
say, •* receiving in himself that reqompence 
of his error which wte meet." Many in- 
stances might be produced, in which the 
^tious spirit of the disciples has outrun 
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tl^ vkirs of tteir teacher^ and cacried them 
further than he has thought it convenient to 
go. Let us at leastaJlow the community to 
which we belong the same equitable treat- 
ment that 'we thiid& incumbent on us to-- 

« 

wards one another. To admonish a bro- 
ther of his faults^ when we have a proper 
opportunity 9 is a duty of friendship^ as well 
as of Christian charity; but to rail against 
him to others in his absence, to expose his 
feults, to magnify them, — nay, I may say, to 
fiibriqate crimes, where there are none, by 
all the vile arts of misrepresentation, and 
that to his friends and relatives, his chil- 
dren and domestics, under pretence of warn- 
ing them, — seems to be the oi&pring of a 
spirit, to which I shall leave it to every impar- 
tial person to assign the proper name. Admit 
that there are some grounds pf complaint, 
(as in what human society are there not >) 
user the power s^id influence with which, as 
a member of the society, you are regularly 
invested, in order to remedy what you thini^ 



Bxxmi ; beariog, at th^ same time> with be- 
cotniog patience tod iliumility/ tihe evils 
which you are not authorized to > (taired) : 
aboire all thio^, take care^ that^ m ord^ 
to coirect a less evii, ye do not precipitate 
yoursdves into a* gretttep} ahd^ for the sake 
of repairing some inferior part thai is da- 
maged, ye do not unhipge the whole. The 
Christian community to which we belong 
ought to be regarded with the reverence 
due to a parent. Let us dread, then, lest 
we do any thing to incur tlie indelible 
stigma, which, to this day, renders execrable 
the "^memory of Ham^ wha basely exposed 
his father's nakedness ;— let Hi rather imi- 
tate the dutiful conduct of his more pic>us 
brothers, who acted such a part, on that 
occasion, as will, to the latest agesVbe men^ 
tioned to their honour. I should not have 
beett so particular on this article, if I had 
not^ considered it feis One of the . greatest 
evils 'and the greatest dangers ^to which 
the pifofession of a preacher in this country 
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exposes hitn 'j'^'^IIm&UhBladrymcB !' — hentit 
our sec^i^ioii^^ fltid tiiefhodisms, titid I'e- 
liefe^ and independencies^ and what ti^i\ 
be^des many dm&iotis^ under difierent 
den0min$.tio^5 aniongst btirselmesi ^hibli^ 
though ik)&f havfr ex^cited indecent ^nd dn- 
christian heart<>-burnings> have not yet come 
to an open rupture. Could iire but per* 
is^uade men to pay« due regard tq these two 
important lessons of inspiration ; ^^ Not to 
^* think of themselves more highly than 
'^ they ought to think, but to think sob6]> 
* * ly j^' — ^and not to value " the honour which - 
*' Cometh from men, but to value that 
** honour only which Xometh from God ;*' 
there woidd be very little occasion for 
many words on this article. That noted 
idol^ the ^ popularis duta* which has so 
inany v6tairie&, and to which so many costly 

ft 

sacrifices are daily offered, is thegneat bane 
of our harmony ahd peace. .But 3a the 
giie&itest Uls arrive gradually at what may 
be ca&d ' their perfection in badness ; and 

p2 
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as they will sometinies arrive at a pitch, in 
this respect/ which the persons infected by 
them at first never dreamt of; it is of con- 
sequence to warn against the beginnings of 
this plague. The ancient apophthegm^ 
* Principiis ohstUj is a precept of unspeak- 
able importance, in regard to all the ills of 

human life, both physical and moral. 

« 

I have said so much already on the 
proper regard due to the people,— on the 
attention which the conscientious pastor 
will find it reasonable to pay to their senti- 
ments, — and on the care he ought to take not 
wantonly to shock even their prejudices,-^— 
that I should think it quite superfluous to 
use any other cautions, to prevent my being 
misunderstood, in regard to the faultiness 
of a deficiency on this head. In respect of 
the other extreme — ^the excess, I shall beg 
your attention to those precautions which 
follow. First, be cautious, when, in any 
instance, you jtre lucky enough to gain the 
favour and applause of the people, that ye 
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do not over-rate this advantage. Remem- 
ber, that it is only to be valued for their 
sakeSy not for your own, — ^as a means, and 
not as an end. In this last view, it is below 
the regard of a wise and good pastor, who 
ought to be for superior to the little vanity 
of deriving any gratification to his pride, 
from the praise of those who, in gei^ral, 
may be supposed, in point of knowledge 
and attainments, his inferiors. ^ 

A second caution I would give on this 
article, and which perhaps will be thought 
a natural consequence of the ibnner, is^ 
never, on any consideration, to allow your- 
self to engage in what noiay be called a rivsdry 
for popularity with any of your bretjiren. 
That ye should be solicitous, thkt ;none 
may be more punctual in the. fiMtMiil disi- 
chaise of the duties of your office, k. a 
pious and conmiendable emulation ; but if 
the oligect be, who shall stand highest in the 
peof^'s feyour, it is a thousand to one but 
you ent^iigle yourself m low and unwwthy 
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agtiJ^iQeii Tbere! ia this difikrence between 
a virtypu^ emulajtioa and every other rival- 
$)iip^' tl^tii io tihe foimer, the view of the 
yirtuies e(nd. gQod qOdlities of another, so 
fy^t: from giving piaio> give pleasure-t-not 
wily froto charity, hut as they are spurs to 
our djiIigenQe,-raiideiicourage our hope, by 
sbewiiig m . hdw much is/ attainable, where 
thier^. are yprop^ exertion and perseverance : 
whereas every :in&rior rivs^hip is but too 
commoniy productive of envy; the u^est 
of yimi, mfhiicb (kfes : not do! daturally prove 
m jmsmtive io cKceHenqe in the.envious> 
^ iit doti^i Ao detraction. A person, in^ 
#ueu»edby: tins devilish paisaion^nev^^ faits 
ix> consider^ jthat h^owii superiorii|y is as 
ofiiootutill^jt mainfaihed by linking dthers, as 
by ^rUiihgilibDseLB; knd as t|iat is^ both 'the 
shwterattd the easier^oiethotl, ifc'isiidikt 
ke will ; most: •teaoUiy 1 haioe rwcoavse !».''•>■; 
■iAl The AbiA i losiMat It : sdniH .gtv6 q^ ' tliis 
hBkAi>i&,i)iiaiK&A\y to avoid ^tiery thing, tlMijt 
loibks 'likelcoiiipeiitioii with q!tfa[^«^ an what 
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maybe called the common popular arts; 
such as being directed^ in the chpice of a 
subject, ipore by the consideration of w))ajk 
will please the people, ye a4dres^^.than by 
the conjsidera.tion, of . yfrhat wiU edify t)iem. 
As there we^ iQ.the days of Isaiah, th^re 
still ^re, and pi;ohably ever will be, somp 
^^ rebellious peopji^,, ^Ise children^ cbildreii 
*^ that will not heiar the law of the Lord.: 
" yho say to the seersi See not ; and to the 
'' propfauets,, ^Prophesy pot to, us right things, 
^' but, ^peaksifi^; us smooth:. t^^/' /L 
teacher, however, ^ho, iu a pojtKt pf tl^is 
«au«, sh* h. «9« di,p«i to ««% 
the peo{d^'^ himiQur than to instruct and 
improve their minds, I must cppsider as in 
a greiat n^easufe lost to all the valuable 
purposes of l^s nuni$try ; , he manifestly 
sacrifi^ces the, end to the means (T^for their 
apiritu»]i iinpfoven#nt should ,he the ^leat 
endpfthis char^. He deserves, therefore^ 
at betl;^ iiOjh^h^.;s|ppi^Uajb|oa tl^an that of a 
^ praf>beBifir of decei^,^ {9» pwh conduct i^ 
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termed by Isaiah,) if he considers more, in 
his teaching, what will be palatable to the 
bulk of his congregation, than what will be 
instructive. This may be affirmed, with 
justice, concerning him, even though none 
of the things he might advance could be 
justly said to be false ; — ^bis ann and design 
are decdtful. It is not enough that he 
preach truth; it must be the truth, which 
they stand most in need to be told ; and 
where there are popular prejudices of this 
kind, against hearing either the doctrines or 
the duties of religion, we have reason to 
conclude, that the truth, which they need 
most to be told, is that which they are least 
inclined to hear. 

Another too common popular art, is, on 
certain occasions, a very unseasonable pro* 
lixity. The ignorant, iEis I once observed 
formerly, are but too apt to estimate the 
value of what they hear from the quantity : 
wherever that is the case, I am s^itisfied 
there is no ground to expect that the un- 
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derstanding should be much enlightened, or 
the affections corrected, hy what they hear : 
they have a sort of gratification, and con* 
ceive more of their duty to consist, in the 
hearing, than in the efiect which it has upon 
their minds, or in any use afterwards to be 
made of what they hear. The bulk of most 
congregations are much the same with us 
as they were in Israel, in the days of . the 
Prophet Ezekiel : they are ready enough 
to say, " Come, I pray you, and let us 
^' hear what is the word that cometh forth 
^^ from the Lord. And they come unto 
^^ thee, as the people comeUi ; and they sit 
^^ before thee, as my people; and they hear 
'^ thy words ; but they will not do them ; 
'' for with their mouth they shew much 
*' love, but their heart goeth aftet their 
'' covetousness. And, lo ! thou art upto 
^^ them as a very lovely song of one . that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play wdl 
on an instrument; fi^r they hear thy 
words, but they do them not. ''^ Preaching, 
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anfl the pnhiit iordi^^i¥}f^ of,,rel)gioci, 
are to sucb.df/ ad inore consequeocj^ tb^P 
the / eateirtaiimient;, t^at is . « reQeiy^ed frppn 
vocal or iostruiliental mu^icT— they aiQUs^ 
aiid. gratify tivhile they U>t» but leay^ pp 
jeffect behmd tfafim :/ nay^ in thifi respects 
the foi^mer is the wocse^ aadthe more dsA- 
^roiis/ amufiemeDt of the two; . inaamiich 
asthose^ivho Useitin this jiiaooer^ are but 
'ipo prone to give theinselves (credit lor reil 
devotion and sanqtity^ in proportion tp the 
time thus employed^ and to ike gratification 
nrhich they find in thi^ employ men t: whereas 
of the latter wemay say, at l^isty that if it 
does no :gt>od» it.do^s bo harni; since no 
man is disposedl «to iske a merit, to himiself 
fromsoch exi^rdisec^. .;One bad conseqiieooe^ 
therefore^ of Jmmodeirate length in our 
religious offices, :is^ that . it tends: too much 
to' feed a superstitious disposition in the 
^eop|e^ and lihereby to divert tiieir at- 
tehtfoiu from that which. on^t to;be the 
mslih^obi^t-^he inipoovesn^nt they midce 
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of wjb^t th^ hfiK« It is the duty of a 
pastor . to wean ^is people as much as pos- 
sible, by every method which prudence 
dictates^ from all prejudices and misconcep- 
tionSy in a matter of such unspeakable con<» 

4 

sequeoce. ImmQd^:ateiei]gth, in all kinds 
o£ rdig^^us offices^ has everiiad an influence 
oe weak jvid superstitious min<te : and for 
^\m reafijoUj thoet^ who have hypiooritically 
affected tiie religicws character, have ev^ 
dtosmi to distinguish themselves by this 
circmQ$tance. Tiie Fhari^ees^ who made 
mpt of religion as a^cover to their pride and 
^lUx>rtion^ f ^ for a pretence/' as ofir Lojrd 
^eHs: us, ** made long prayers/* He, who 
ni^ver spoke a word in vain, did not add the 
epithet ^ ioag\ unmeaningly : the length 
p§ their devotittiSj «as well as the breadth 
of their . phyJbicteries, and the lai^eness of 
the fringesat the comers of their garments, 
were;ali so many engines of their cib&. Dr 
South, speakis^.fif some popular leaden^ 
wiio rivdled one toother in respt^ct of their 
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ibfluehce on the multitude/ takes notice of 
a new sort of gymnastic exercise, in which 
they engaged, unheard of among the 
ancients) which he denominates, emphatic 
cally enough, ^ preaching prizes ; that is, as 
I understand it, vying with one another 
who shall hold forth longest. Can any 
thing of the nature, use, and end of preach- 
ing, be understood or regarded, where such 
a pharisaic trick is put in practice ? 

I would not, by all this, be meant to sig- 
nify, as though we could with propriety, on 
all subjects and occasions, confine ourselves 
within the same compass, which was never 
to be exceeded : I think that is neither 
natural nor necessary. What I would 
chiefly dissuade from, is, whatever savours 
of ostentation in this particular, or shews 
any disposition to vie with others in r^ard 
to it. The due time to be employed in the 
public exercises of religion, is, like the cir-^ 
cumstances of most other practices, deter- 
mined very mudi by custom. The atten- 
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tion.a&d patience of the ma^r part will 
generally keep up pretty well for as long a 
time as they expect, from common prac- 
tice, that there will be a demand for their 
attention, and as they have been habituated 
to give it. If that time be much exceeded, 
unless there be something so very particular 
as to command attention, it will naturally 
flag, and end in weariness, impatience, and 
even sometimes disgust. Besides, it should 
be remembered, that as attention cannot 
always be preserved, so the memory, being 
finite, nmy be overloaded. It is always 
safer here to leave off, whilst the people have 
an appetite for more, than to doy, by ^ving 
them too much. But it may be said, that 
the appetite of some persons is here ix^ 
satiable. Depend on it, wherever that is 
the case, it is a &lse s^petite, and followed 
by no digestion : the whole significancy of 
those, exercises to such, is the time sp^t in 
them, and the transient emotions they feel 
when thus employed. By the immoderate 



the 'intdtigent' hearer ^i&i/wom> out, th^ 
i^perstitioin '^ the igiicMrant: isi cfaefish^j 
the spMfe of tiie' petfoisner ,are .very 
\Aiprofitabl5^ «xhausted,--?and that service, 
tHiich i^>^r ought itb.be attencted with 
tedk pleasure, i6 both to him, and part o£ 
hiis audiecide, rendered buithensoai^^ What 
i have hoir said, iis to be applied principally 
to those more solenim religious offices, 
which, on accouM of,:the parts wheredf 
they consist/ employ/niuch more time than 
others, . Brevity is here chiefly to be: atr 
tenlded to, in treatiiig the sevasd parts^ 
tliis deuerrves particulsSly to ibe observed 
in the sentions and discourses which are 
given on occasion of thfe Cosf^mknion. By 

tittctefd^ in'idiaiijr pYaH&k throilgbout this 
d^ht^^ («6 \^hlbh> vrnvda^ justly say^ tte 
iMibcld^raled^re of popnllarit^ does |iot k 
little 'coMribtitey) a cer^oiQ mixtiiire of 



fiuiatidsm. an4 lAip^ratitioti i* propagal)64 
amouptg. tfae^iUiterato^ wfaidh^ aJft it tends to 
siibrert^ tbe genuine; Spirit, of tational v^ 
l^poD. in tb^ oivn; flmiMig, dqes fagr no means 
serve' to reoonunend the leligioits character 
to iotbers, who^ tUough of ^teater did* 
cernment and knbwledg^^ will not take tiie 
tcdtible; when piejiidiced \tj outwdrd af>«> 
pesltanoes; to enter i^o fbr 'into the subject 
ais to ' distingkiish faetwecb the u^' and the 
abusr. But I have said enoqgh/ |)erfaa|is 
too muoii, on this article. ' - . i . 

priiall not siiggest any thtcig to fortif|r 
you against the temjptetions of f lide aiid 
ambiticMgr/whicb have 'bceh> likewise *laid to 
the chaige of the Gletihal chailaiefter. Bt 
has been ifiaintained by some, »: aa un^ 
doubted masini, tiiat ^' 'priests ocf all rriir 
gionsi aref the same/' Nothing, in'imy 01^ 
nidn;,^ can be more Aonjiist/ The ddcttiaes 
io be inbulcated/the^oflScies/ta i^eperfiMrmed, 
the nature of the ecclesiastic estabfishmeni, 
^dm which all tlieir temporal hopds and 
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prospects nmst be derived, are so exceed-* 
ingly different, and eyen sometimes repi^-* 
nant in what are called different rdigions, that 
it would destroy all the principles of moral 
reasoning, to suppose that their tendency 
should be the same* In our own constitu- 
tion, for example, in which we have no 
hierarchy, no superior dignities nor wealthy 
sinecures, and in which, it is notorious, that 
we do not make the same .pretensions with 
others to supernatural and indelible sacred- 
ness in the character, the ministers of re-* 
ligiou have by no nieans the same tempta- 
tions to pride and ambition, that they have 
in many other churches, both Popish and 
Protestant. At the same time, impartiality 
obliges m^ to own, ou the other. hand, that 
there is perhaps greater temptation with us 
than is found in most other churches, to. the 
&ult which I have been so warmly warning 
you against, namely, an excessive desire of 
popularity. 
It has likewise been chai^d upon the 
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brder^ that the very business p which they 
are engfiged, has a tendency to foster^ in 
them, iH^otry, and a persecuting spirit. • 
Though there may be some truth in this 
charge hkewise, it is very far from being 
the same in all religions : the importance ^ 
of every thing that concerns religion, the 
particular interest which its ministers have 
in supporting it, the habit of having their 
attention so much fixed on this object, — 
all tend, in weak minds, to be productive 
of these consequences ; and among so 
numerous a body, as this order of men is . 
in every country, it is not to be expected 
that all should be superior to their influence. 
Bigotry^ as distinguished from zeal, may be 
defined, an immoderate attachment to the 
exterior of religion ; under which term, I 
include not only the forms and ceremonies 
of worship, but those tenets in particular, 
which are considered as the badge of the 
party, whereby it is discriminated from all 
others. As the attentton of true zeai is 
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ehiefly fixed >4>n the iiiterior-i-the sjiirit and 
temper of religion, it Meks to promote it, 
in others, by the only suitable me^ns — argu- 
ment and persuasion. Bigotry y ^rhioh looks 
not beyond the sur^Eice^ aims chiefiy to 
pnCMluce an external conformity and profes- 
sicrti, from whatever mc^ve or principle 
such conformity shall flow; and, for this 
purpose, is : ready to employ violence, 
where argument fails, ^From this simple 
definition and distinction of these two, the 
following consequence may be plainly de«- 
duced :-^The more absurd the speculative 
and distinguishing tenets of a party are, 

and the more numerous and fantastical their 

* 

ceremonies, the more .there will be of 
bigotry in that party, and the less of what 
alone deserves the name of piire Christian 
zdaL The reason is obvious; and that the 
feet is conformable to thi& doctrime/Hi^oiy 
but too plainly shews* In proportion as 
the Qhiirch declined froin. her;a|»cj/ent sw- 
plicjity, adopted absuqd. d^gmg^ into her 
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sfiieam^ and: vU^i.aupei^itioiui mumoieFiA 
into her vorsbtp, ' M^hesc -, se|»»^e4 . Jn^rBelf 
Irani the tciiljr berietoleitt ^piiit^z^a/, and 
ooo£racted an'intioMcy iritb thsttupreleQlbrT 
ing. f ary-^ij^ifry* « : Bea9oa and i targumeiit 
are bnt ill adaptedifor maintaining the cause 
of absurdity and "nons^o^v m racks and 
gibbets^* fire' and faggot^ , answer infinitely 
better. Hence it may jSasUy be perceived^ 
why the Church of Rome, of ttlL churches, 
is most infected witli this infernal tyranny ; 
and that other churches will have more or 
less of it, as they more or less approach to 
her in the respects above mentioned. As, 
however, in every church, there will be some 
tendency to this evil, in weak and illiberal 
minds, whose attention is chiefly fixed on 
the outside of things, it is very proper that 
every one, who would act a part becoming 
the servant of so divinely humane and be- 
nevolent a Master, be particularly watchful 
against every approach of this demon: 
" The weapons of our warfare,'' says the 
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Apostle^ ^^ are not carnal ; but mighfy^ 
^^ through God, to the pulling down of 
•^ strong-holds ;*' for doing what no car* 
nal weapons can effiectuate*^^^ casting dowa 
^^ iinagind.tion$9 reasonings, and every high 
*^ thing that exalteth itself against the 
" knowledge of God ;" for subduing the 
mind, not the body ; ^^ and bringing into 
" captivity every thought, to the obedience 
'' of Christ/' 
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LECTURE IX, 



OF sl(ito.~i-wealth; a great, but not tub only 

OORRUFTER ^NEITHER OUR SCANTY PROVISION, NOR 

OUR ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS, A SUFnCIENT SECURITY 
' AGAINST THE RISK OF LAZINESS— EXTREMELY RIGO- 
ROUS LAWS PALL INTO i)lSUSE-*--MANY, NOT QUA- 
LIFIED, ATTBBfPT EXTEBOORIZING IN THE PULPIT 

THIS CONTRIBUTES TO LAZINESS, AND TO OUR LOSING 

THE lUBIT OF COMPOSING -THE PRACTICE OF COM- 

^FOfilNaOF THK GREATEST CONSEQUENCE TO US 

THE PROPER EMPLOYMENT OF TIME, AND THE AD- 
VANl'AGES OF FOLLOWING A SETTLED PLAN. ^,'- 

1 HAVE, in the three last Lecturea on the 
Ministerial Character, wsirped yon against 

^some of those vkes; to which; it is 
thought, there is, in this profession, very 
strong' temptation; namely, hypodnsy, an 
immoderate pursuit of popularity, and an 
unrelentingbigotiy,, or persecuting seal. 
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There is another vice, of which, I 
think, a minister in this country is in some 
danger from bis profession ; and that is, 
sloth ; a vice, against which it is of very 
great conseqiience j to ill of . us, to be ever 
on our guard. But how, it will be said, 
can we be thought to' be in particular ha^ 
sard :ofi this hjolt, when; it : k, considered 
how 'ttiicih^ almost every' minister Off this 
9p.uptry. ijomst be occupied in the. Qecessfiry 
parochial duties, whicb: give but little 
scope for relaxatiori, and still less for Idle- 
wess? Here we have n€iither sinecwres^ nor 
pluralities', nor ihose fat benefices, whichr 
can libej;ally support, with the title of 
'Rector, a lazy drone, who minds no other 
:bUsii]tts»^)biit to eat, and sleep,r— aiid:Can 
.^oi^d.anj otecpltM, Jo.servei as ! a fMttonce 

4» a 4rii^^> called a Curatev-fisndoing.aU 
^the^w^oak.,- .. We Mit, besides,. by. our -^le- 
.ija^tiioalkws; obliged to. residepo^'i i^d.wot 
ipetimittfd ; to. Eieqve; by . a dek^t^, . exasj^ .in 
casei> fltf gigenor flifiii»it|€9« . l^he^, ^to)) 
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can* be ^ the i^isk of. l;^ziaess? Are Wje.not 
siifficieotly secured against this, by the scan-; 
tiness of our provision, as well as by the 
nature of our jecclesiastical constitution? 
I aeknowledge, that one would think so, 

4 

who would duly consider how much 
the laws of pur* church require o^ the mi- 
nisters^ in regard both to teaching and to 
discipline; ajid how Jittle the pastors are 
enabled, by their livings, to do more than 
is just necessary, in a sober and decent man* 
ner, tp support their own famiH^a. Indeed 
the latter, the smaUness of the livings, is 
the inore powerful; check of the two; for 
that the best ecclesiastical canons may be 
elu4i^> ^nd certainly will be elided, when 
the ppifli^Qce of the ininisterial offices is so 
great, as not only to ^ord the temptatic^^ 
but %o supply the possessors with the.means^ 
of eluding them,-r-nay^ and of jjcreeniug 
from dai^r the persons who elude tbem> — 
wba.t h»» already happened in the Christian 
chiifch may serve as a sufficient evidence. 
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Nothing can be conceived purer, stricter, 
or better calculated for securing a punctual 
supply of necessary instruction and direc- 
tion to the Christian people, and enforcing 
the watchful diligence and attention of 
their pastors, than the regulations subsist- 
ing in the primitive church, for the first 
three hundred years ; yet nothing can ex- 
ceed the torrent of corruption, which an 
immoderate and sudden influx of wealth, 
in a few ages after, introduced. The at- 
tention of expectants came soon to be 
engrossed by the revenues; without any 
consideration of the duties, unless to devise 
expedients whereby they might be super- 
seded. Charges came to be as solicitously 
and openly courted, as, in former times, 
they had been very sincerely and modestly 
declined. When only the value of the bene- 
fices came to be regarded, those who had 
tfaem at their disposal, knew how to rate 
them : hence -a natural introduction to 
venality and simony. Those who pur^ 
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chased^ would readily think they had a 
right to sell, and make the most of every 
thing ; and that they held their livings, for 
which they had paid, by another sort of 
tenure than the discharge of the duties of 
the oflice : hence, non-residence, sinecures, 
conunendams, pluralities, substitutions, and 
I know not what. It is a certain maxim, 
that no laws are of significancy enough to 
bind men, when manners are lost. The 
law — ^What is it ?— A dead letter : it can- 
not execute itself; it must be executed 
by men. When men are generally viti- 
ated, they are never at a loss for pretexts^ 
whereby they can explain away those laws, 
which, in a corrupt state, will find few, or 
none, that are both able and willing to sup- 
port them. When manners are on the 
decline, but not entirely lost, it is not un- 
common in legislators, £rom a sense that 
the wise regulations of their predecessmis 
are losing their force, to think of remedying 
the evil, by making new laws, with sane- 
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ticms much severer than the old. I think 
there are some isymj>toms of this deeUnet 
in ourselyes, which appear, in some late 
acts of ass^mbly> against simoniacal prac« 
tices. ♦But no expedient can be weaJijer, 
or less adapted to the end : — ra . la.w, ex- 
tremely rigorous, is sure of falling soon into 
disuse:, many more : crimes escape with 
impunity, and thence become more fre- 
quent, in consequence of the excessive 
rigour of the law^ than' in ;consequeace 
qf its lenity, ^t^hen the law breathes 
mqre of passioo than of reason, we 
may be sure it will answer no good end ; 
aiid it is not uncommon to see the 
same men, ift the character of lawgivers, 
immoderately severe, who, in the charao- 
ter. of judges, shew an immoderate indul- 
gence- 

, But it may be said, if wealth is the great 
corrupter of manners, there is perhaps no 
church m which there is le$s danger oif 
corruption jtban ours. I admit thetruth 
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of this position also. The church^liviDgs 
in thia countiy are rather under, than 
^bove, what would appear suited to the 
rank and character : necessary to be main- 
tained in a station, which, in order to be 
more extensively useful, ought always to 
be preceded by a liberal education. This, 
however, is perhaps the safer extreme. But 
wealth, though a great,, is not the (xaly 
corrupter: — ^we have Uttle indeed; but 
what Yfe have, we enjoy with great secu-» 
rity : .security produces ease ; ; ^ease is 
is apt. to beget indolence, and to deaden 
zeaL , Discipline, we must all be sensible, 
is : exceedingly relaxed amongst us : the 
relaxation of discipline emboldens men to 
tnmfgi^ss : atod though there are but few 
who will be induced, by this reflection, to 
^llow. themselves in what is really scan-- 
dalou9». we cannot be surprised^ that a con«> 
siderable degree df remissness, in regard to 
the active duties of ' their function, should 
come too generally to prevail. Of this 
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there is the greater hazard, as it commonly 
creeps in by insensible degrees. We are 
in general (I say not that it holds of every 
individual) more inactive, more negligent, 
than our immediate predecessors ; but then 
the difference is inconsiderable, and pro- 
bably little attended to, or minded. The 
diflference, in each succession, is Very little ; 
but in a number of successions becomes veiy 
great. Now, if our successors should con- 
tinue to fy\\ short of us, and theirs again of 
them, there would be some reason to dread, 
that the people would generally relapse 
into the same ignorance and depravity^ 
with which the Christian world was over- 
whelmed at the time of the Beformation. 
In the establishment of our Church at the. 
reformation from Popery, our church-^ 
tulers shewed the greatest solicitude, 
that this evil might effectually be pre- 
vented in future ages. In Popish times, 
preaching had, for several centuries, becsi 
iihiversally disused : neither bishops, ^ nor 
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secular priests, considered it as any part 
ofthdr enlarge. In some cathedrals, and 
principal churches of populous cities, they, 
had sometimes sermons on high festivals, 
or ixk the time of Lent ; but preaching, in 
general, had fallen into the hands of the 
regulars, chiefly the Bering Friars, who 
were licensed by the Pope, and who found 
this a useful engine of their trade, which 
was, to draw money to their monasteries. 
The other way of teaching in public, by 
reading the Scriptures, I have observed to 
you in my Historical Lectures, ' bad been 
rendared totally useless to the people,, by 
being perform^ in a language which they 
did not understand. 

It was very commendable in the re-* 
formers, and even necessary, to devise proper 
methods for preventing this evil in time to 
come : several were devised, wherever the 

I 

(1) See the Aatbor's Lectuzeg on Ecclesiastical History, 
fri. II.. ptge 2I47» &Q. 
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R^onnation took pfeaoe^ which baive pi1i(y?ed 
exceedingly nsefiiL '*Befcide tha { translatibo 
of the Scriptures ial^ theriilgar limgaage} 
and the establishing of parochial 'sobooki^ 
wherein ike children, even of the poorer 
sort, might either gratuitously, of, jbn very 
l6w terms, be taught td^ read* them, they 
appointed that the p^ple^ even^ in the 
moist populous parishes, should be annually , 
and, where it could be effected, oftener, 
catechized by the minister. The founders 
of our church-eslBblishment; in particular, 
have ordered, besides that a great pttrt of 
our public service, especially on the Lord's 
Day, should be occupied in teaching ; iiid 
that, as well by reading the Scriptures to the 
people, as by expounding them, whic6 we 
commonly call * lecturing,* and by preach- 
ing. I own, that, in respect of the two 
last, the zeal of oiir reformers has led them 
rather to^xceed the proper bounduy, than 
to fall short of it. I know not by what 
corruption, or perversion of taste <^r it is 
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by obi meam agreeable to our standards)^ 
the two lasty lecturing and preabhing, have^ 
in a manner^ altdgether jostled out the firsts 

and tao&t important--^the reading of the 
Scripture ; for^ except what is done by the 
Precentor in this way, before worship 
begins' (and even this usage is not universal 
with us), the practice df reading a portion 
of Scriphire to the congr^ation, has^ in a 
manner, become obsolete ; for we caxmot 
surdy accotxnt it a sufficient disk:harge of 
this duty, to read a few verses, which are 
made th^ subject of our lectures ? But the 
article, on which I think out church-go- 
vernors, have exceeded, is thenumbek* of 
discourses required weekly from the mini^ 
sterSi^--no lessi than three for the greater part 
of the. yesLf, and>two for the renminder. 
Now this is Tcally nore than caii hb reaoioif- 
aibly expectedi from- ^ ai^ niany ' who ; woul^ 
attentivi^ digest his ^iil^gKct,:anid cdrefiiiy 
prei<aietfaeinsiruefcion& ht intendsitogi^^ 
lUiis so miurlv the harder tcr^iiiquire this^ ^as 
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a minii^r cannot, ia consistency with the 
other essential parts of ihis duty, employ 
himself entirely through the week, in pre- 
paring the discourses he must give the 
people on Sunday. Now, the necessary 
consequence of exacting so much, is, that 
the preparation will be rendered, in this 
way, much more superficial than otherwise, 
and his discourses inferior to what they 
might have been. The difficulty, at first, 
appears to be increased, by the custpm 
which still, in general, prevails throughout 
the country, of not reading the discourses, 
but speaking them ; which is commonly 
thought to pre-suppose^ that the preacher 
has not only composed and written them^ 
but has committed them &ithfully to his 
memory. Now, to say the truth, this is a 
task, which, to the much greater part of 
preachers, would be absolutely impossible, 
mad therdPore ought never to have been 
imposed; for, when more is exacted. tbaii, 
in the time allowed, can be executed in the 
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best manner, they will, they must be, (for. 
there oui be no fault where the effect i» 
necessary,) peiforoied in a more perfunctory 
mannen This oftai forces men, who aie 
not qualified for it^ to attempt ei^tempo- 
rizing, or, at least, holding forth with very 
little preparation. The consequenoe is, thafe 
either they lose the habit of composing^ 
or contract a habit of composing in a 
slovenly manner, urhich rarely leaves theni 
ever after ; though even, from, a change 
of circumstances, they should happen to 
havfe more leisure, as Hrell as longer time, 
to finish properly what they undertake. 
In this northern region, indeed, use has, 
in' effect, aboli^ed part of what our canons 
strictly require : but enough still remains 
to furnish us with pretty close employment 
through the week ; as there are two dis- 
courses weekly, for one half of the y^r, 
and one for the other. The necessity, in 
many places, (that we may avoid shocking 
too much the prejudices of the people,) of 
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deliveriiig, as it were, wd wee, the hutrae- 
tions which we give them, has, I am afraid, 
on the whole, done more hurt to the 

pulpit compositions in this church, than 
ever it has done service* To compose aa 
nmny disootines in so^ort a time, to write 
tbem» and to get thm by heart, without 

4 - 

neglecting any of the other necessary fimc-* 
tions of a minister, is iMtrdiy practicable 
for one-tenth of mankind, taken at an 
average. If sermons must be spoken, in 
order to be attended to and regarded by the 
people, there is no help for it ; a preacher 
must do his best, to gratify th^m in this, 
rather than throw an obstacle in the way 
of edifying them. But if they^ must be 
spoken, and not read, who will warrant that 
they must be written,«^that they mtist> be 
composed, — nay, that they must be pre^ 
ceded fay any premeditation or study? Nor 
let this be thought an tinreasonable sug- 
gestion. When more work, in one way 
or other» must be performed, than a man 
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h$8 tim« to linderteke, pnrt tamt be n^^ 
kcted. If be has sucoeeded tolembljri 
Qotwithstaiiding the deficicm^ of prqpor 
r»tioo, he will next be emboldened to ^n* 
tare further^ spending daily lesa time than 
formerly in preparaticm, aa he beoomes 
more fiuniliarissed with the task Of peddir 
ing. This. habit will be greatly aocek^ 
rated^ if the minister consider his audience 
(which in many places may be dope without 
great vanity or presumption) as much inr 
ferior to himself in knowledge and im^ 
proYement. 

Let it not be imagined^ troia any thing 
now advanced, that I universally prdPer 
reading, to speaking a discourse : I do by 
no means. When the latter is executed in 
perfiBction, it is greatly preferable to the 
formier, however wdl executed. But I am. 
qiiite satisfied, from the experience and ob- 
servation of many years, that the former is 
a much easier, and more common attain- 
ment, than the latter^ Beside, though few 

» 3 
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stfim pjfoperiy sefii^ible oif it^ there is a veiy 
gteat difference between speaking an ora^ 
tian, ^nd repeatii^ verbatim what has been 
servilely committed ta memory. I shall 
only say for myself, that I have tried both 
ways; and I am certain, that I can read 
with much more Energy, than I can repeat 
what I have gotten by heart. A man is 
more at his ease in the first case; he is 
without fear; and has leisure to enter fully 
into the sentiments. In the other case, 
there is an attention necessary,, to the words, 
and to the run of the sentence ; and a fear 
of loMQg the thread, which it is scarcely 
possible entirely to surmount, and which 
keeps the mind suspended ; and so hinders 
it from being completely engrossed, as it 
ought to be, with the subject and thoughts. 
But this question belongs more properly to 
another part of my Course, on which I 
have freely given my opinion. ^ 



(l) See the Author's Itectiues on Systematic Theology 
and Pulpit Eloquence^ lately published^ p. 333^ &c. 
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There is, however, one objection urged 
agiiiost reading, rather than repeating, our 
pulpit exercises, which deserves to be 
Considered in this place ; where it is my 
particular view, to escite to activity in the 
discharge of every duty, and to warn against 
sloth and remissness. It is soqaetimes. bx* 
gued, that to dispense with the toil of cpm* 
mitting to memory, is to encourage la^ne^s^ 
to which no man is less disposed than I to 
give indulgence.^ 3nt, let us consider ; the 
whole weight of this objection depends Qjf 
the decision of the former question,— Which 
of the two ways, reading or repeating, would, 
upon the whole, taking, men's talents to be 
such as they gene)[^Hy are, be preferable ? 
For if the former be, in general, prefer?ible, - 
to employ more time ^.nd labour \o no 
useful purpose, desoires not to b^, called 
activity : it is, in £M^t> a misapplication of 
talents,, and a mis^spending of time; to 
husband which prop^Iy, is so hr from beipg 
la^oess, that it is one of the most profitable 
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torts of economy we can learo. Labour, 
Mrliether of body or mind^ is no Sstrther 
valuable than it is profitable, either in itself^ 
as a salutary exercise, or for the attainment 
of some good end. Bat I will acknowledge 
fireely, that the thing, which makes me so 
tittle inclined to think that it ought to be 
made an indispensable rule with preachers 
to'' repeat the discourses they give to the 
people, is, that I know not any thing which 
has contributed more to laziness, in respect 
of composition and preparation for the 
pulpit, than the strong prejudice which, 
I acknowledge, still prevails in many places, 
though not so much as formerly, against 
using papersln the pulpit . I know there are 
many — I do not hesitate to acknowledge 
that I am one of the number — ^who would 
have much more labour, and would waste 
more time, in getting a discourse by heart, 
than in composing and writing it ; and, con* 
sequently, that if I had continued, as I 
began, to confine m3rself to this method. 
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I sfaoQld have much obstructed^ instead of 
forwarding, my progress* I HoQW* too^ 
that tbis is not the case wfth every body< 
Tiiere are some, who find it a very easy 
task. To those who do so, and who can 
pronounce what they repeat with tolerable 
energy and grace, I would by all means 
lecommend this method, in preference to 
readily. The only thing I disapprove, isj 
to make this a g^ni^:al rale, and, to consi^i* 
der it as in a nuumer indispensable. Those 
w1m> have slower memories, if ye will make 
it absolutely necessary, will soon learn to 
dispense with the task of composing and 
writing what they dare not use, in the 
only possible way, after it is composed 
and writtai. I speak firom experience ; 
and I Own to you, that I have often re* 
gcetted, that, firom considerations of this 
kind, in the &st nine years of my ministry, 
when I had the charge of a countiy parish, 
.1 very much lost the habit of composing ; 
ishkii I did. not find it so easy a matter 
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afterwards to regime, as I expected i 
though^ in consequence > of resolution and 
perseverance^ I did at last surmount it* 
Whereas, if it weire permitted^ (I do nc^ 
say enfoined,^--^{or that would be a &ult in 
the other extreme,) and if it were no sub- 
ject of offence, to read our discourses from 
the pulpit, six times as many .would be 
written as are at present ; and> I think, we 
may reasonably conclude, that our mini* 
sters would be more active, and their! serr 
mons in general more instructive, . than 
as matters stand at present: for thewri* 
ting would insure one . thing at least, that 
some thought and study would be b^towed 
on themC 

But whichever of the two methods you^ 
my HearersT, shall adopt, (for. in this you 
, ought to be directed by the prudential cour 
siderations of the sentiiqents ^ of your peo- 
ple, and of your own abilities,) doi not iby 
^y nieans allow youriselves to Ml out af 
the habit ^ of v composipgr > Ai mdn^bever 
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more ^eptuftlly instructs, himself^ than ia 
prepaxiog instructions for others. Nothing 
is of greater. Consequence to us^ if ever we 
would be eminent in our profession, than 
the practice of composing ; it tends at 
once to form a habit of reflecting on 
what; we.hear^ and what we see, and 
' what we read ; to give a command of 
language/ and fiacihty of expression ; and, 
also, to infix in our memories, and render, 
as it were, our own, the most important 
reflections, which either reading or con-^ 
veraation has furnished us with. It is by 
duly tempering these three, — ^reading, or 
study ; conversing, or the practice of the 
world; and writing, orcomposing, — that we 
shall have the greatest probability .of ar- 
riving both at knowledge and at useful- 
ness. Any one of them> without the rest, 
will never lead to eminence : and we ought 
to I remember, tiiat, without the. art '^i of 
tommiinicatiod, knowledge losestmuch of 
ite utility in* a pastor; To render < composing 
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easier^ I would earnestly recommend you 

to begin it early : you will find^ that you 

have more leisure at present than you can 

ever enjoy when you have ttie charge of 

a parish, providjed you possess a proper 

sense of the weight of such a charge, and 

the nature and importance of the duties it 

requires. There are, no doubt, those, on 

the contrary, who make the chai^ of a 

parish a very easy matter to them ; grow in* 

dolent and careless ; and, if they can acquit 

themselves so as to escape the censure of 

their superiors, think they have sufficiently 

discharged their duty. If a man's chief 

object^ in choosing this business, foe a UvoLk 

hood, this way of thinking is b very natural 

coDsequence : such will always acobunt it 

enough, that they do what diey must. A 

man whose heart is in the service, aikd whose 

great object is to be useful to hb people, 

especially in what ooncenift their most im^ 

poitant interests, wiUnot be natisfied with 

bimsei^ unless he <lo aUliecan^ That ye 
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may be able to do mudi^ begin early: 
ye are now at the time of life proper for pre- 
paring, laying in materials, and forming 
habits, which^ if duly improved, will greatly 
&cilit«t;e your progress afterwards. If 
tieglected, your task will be much harder ; 
and, consequaitly, the temptation will be 
sU'onger, to make a light acx^unt of it. 

Leani) above all things, to put a due value 
on time : youth has a strm^ge propen^ty, 
to think that there is nothing of which 
it can afford to be so lavish. About the 
age of twenty, eveiy man seems to ^suicy 
that his stock of time is inexhaustible ; and 
that he is in no danger of a criminal pro- 
digality, in whatever way he squanders the 
flying hours. Thenfe cannot be a more 
egregious or dangerous mistake, whether 
a man's years (which, beforehand, must be 
utterly uncertain) shall be few or many. 
Not only, by such conduct, is so much time 
irpeo0Vserably lost, which might have been 
pfrofitably and creditably employied; but 
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the worst i&, that thereby a habit of inac* 
tivity and remis^sness is contracted^ not 
easily afterwards to be overcome, especis^lly 
when permitted to be of long continuance. 
Now, this ought particularly to alarm you, 
as it gives you but too good a reason to 
suspect, that; the pr^ent waste of time will 
prove the earnest of much greater profu- 
sion^ afterwards. £vil habits (as has been 
often justly observed) are of quicker growth 
ihan good ; whereas, if ye begin ; early to 
pursue the way that is most beneficial, 
custom will render it most easy and delight** 
'fuL Nothing conduces more to this: good 
purpoK, than to act upon a plan or systemf ; 
to portion out your time beforehand ; divi-^ 
ding the day, as it were, and assigning to 
each part it* proper employment ; — ^part for 
reading on such a subject, or in such a^lanN. 
gua^ ; part dn ^uch another ; part for any 
necessary business ye may be engaged 
in ; part for composing ; part for reknEatioo 
and .eiiemae. Thtee; doubtless, ye; may 
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vary, as ye find occasion.. ^^Or ye oiay 
ealarge your plao, and appoint different 
suhjcicts of study and icxerdise^ for.differ^t 
days of the week. Of this every one mjist 
judge, according to his convenience and 
particular occasions: but there are great 
advantages in following a settled plan. 

.One advantage is the saving of time; /or, 
when 1 jnan has no fixed scheme of prooeedr 
ing^^^a great deal of time is often lost in besi- 
tancy and irresolution, between leavii^ off 
one thing and entering on another. A second 
advantage is, constancy ; for a man' is not 
so easily diverted from a pursuit, which he 
has deliberately adopted, and . regularly 
peraisted in for some time, as > from that 

> 

which he takes up occasionally, by fits and 
starts. A third is, that the return of thig 
stated hour of any particular employment 
proves a subject of recollection to him, to 
call liim off from what might prove an. avo- 
cation ; and is a powerful monitor against 
sauntering and idling away the time. I shall 
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luld a fourth^ that^ as ^is gi?€s a prcv 
bability that Im studies will be more nie-r 

r 

thodical, he will unquestionaUy derive 
more benefit from them. Nothing is 6^ 
greater moment than method^ for msdcing 
a course of study both distinctly appre^ 
bended, and strongly remembered. 

I would not be understood/ by this pro- 
posal, as afErming the propriety of tma- 
ciously adhermg to any plan of this kind, 
once formed, whatevei^ occurrences may 
happen to raider the prosecution of it ex«- 
tremely inconvenient, if not impracticable. 
Two things mua^ always.be admitted, 
ps good groimds of interruption at least ; 
and sometimes of a change^ in whdle or in 
part: these m^, neciessity, and oppor- 
tunity. The first, (necessity,) whan we can^ 
not, either at all, or without great in* 
convenience, persist inmiediately in the 
projected course. Fisrbaps it may be ner 
oessary (as in the case of vant of heaitb) 
to i&temq>t out scheme for a while: 
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perhaps it is only iieoe98iiiy, as when di0 
proper bookfr cannot be had ki any biapc^ 
of study^ td« desist from that branch tiU 
the inconyemenoe be removed. In this 
case, we ought quickly to devjlae somQ 
atteratioD, so that the time formerly allots 
ted to that study^ m which we oumot now 
be occupied, may be [Profitably employed 
in some other article of our pursuit. I 
allowed, that opportunity wa^ a|so a ^ood 
reason j^r interruptioa : I mean by thisi 

when an occasion shall present itself, (which j 
if .we let slip, may not be soon, if ever, re^ 
ooveied.) of answering some important pur- 
pose, in regard either to ourselvies or to 
others. An occasion of doing good, and ^ 
being useful, is oever to be n^lected : tt^ 
is an csid, and a prmcipal end, of our: e?us^ 
tmce* All study, leadii^, writing, &c. an^ 
but as means to fit us for conducing to 
that end. To n^lect the end, when oppor-* 
tunity presents it, for the sake of the 
means^ would not shew a very juiat i^ppre^ 
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hension of the stibdrdmatioii of dutidftj For 
tbis cause^ the minist^^ofa parish, thoiigh 
he may, in a good measure/ pursue the 
same plan with the student, must expect to 
meet with more interruptions; and ought 

always to except the cases, wherein the 

* . • 
the good of his parishioners may require 

his time and presence • But the many avo- 
cations and interriiptiotis ye will be neces- 
sarily then exposed to, ought to be a 
powerful incentive to you at present, both 
timely to lay in a stock of useful materials 
in the different branches of necessary know-* 
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ledge, and, as soon as possible, to acquire 
those habits of exertion, which will greatly 
£K:ilitate your progress afterwards. By 
your advancement in .knowledge, you 
advance in a general preparation for all 
thei duties of the ministerial office; by 
spending part of your time in composing^ 
you may make much particular prepara-* 
tion, beforehand, for the pulpit. It is not 
easy, I own, to induce young men to look 



so far liefore them* But if they could be 
persuaded^ I might venture to promise 
them^ they would fiud their account in it^ 
and have great satisfaction in reflecting 
afterwards, that they have taken this 
course. 

Remember, that the whole of our busi- 
ness and duty in life may be said to consist 
in the right application of our talents, by ttje 
proper use of our opportunities. The man 
whom this description perfectly suits, what- 
ever his station in life may be, is a good 
man, and a virtuous citizen. Wherever ye 
see a total misapplication of talents, there 
ye find a character .entirely the reverse. 

* 

What may be calleci^ the non-application, 
exhibits the character of the sluggard, — ^an 
intermediate between the former two, but 
much more nearly related to the last 
than to the first. As iron unemployed 
contracts rust, which corrodes and eatsr 
into the , very substance of the inetal, the 
mind of man, if left in a state ofinaction. 
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is quickly vitiated^ contracts languor, dis- 
content, peevishness, and many hurtful 
passions that prey upon its peace. If ye 
will not cultivate the soil, and sow good 
grain in it, it will require no cultivation, no 
sowing ' from you, to make it produce a 
plentiful crop of useless and noxious weeds. 
Thorns and thistles it will yield you in ' 
abundance. 



t W WM . Prlutr, BrabvoTu 
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